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Every Month in the Year 
Finds this Store 


equipped to fill with notable success 
the needs of those desiring jewelry for 
personal use or for gifts. Its stocks 
offer an admirable assortment at all 
times, in diamonds and other precious 
stones, gold and silver jewelry, watches 
and clocks, and tableware in sterling 
silver and the finest electroplate. 
Those who live at a distance may 
choose with convenience and satisfac- 
tion from our Catalog for 1916, 
now ready for mailing on request. 


John Wanamaker :: Jewelers 
& Silversmiths :: Philadelphia 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 









ADVERTISING SECTION 





Every one is 


Praising 
PRUDENCE @& 
OF THE PARSONAGE 


One could read of the doings of 
the lovable Prudence for a week and 
never tire of the story.— Brooklyn Citizen. 













































I would be willing to back PRU- 
DENCE OF THE PARSONAGE 
as the cleanest, sweetest, most whole- 
some and entertaining piece of fiction 
of the season.— Norma Bright Carson, 

Editor Book News Monthly. 


PRUDENCE 


OF THE PARSONAGE 


Its appeal is a wide one and directed 
to a wholesome, human and good-to- 
preserve simplicity.— Lif. 









As frivolous, gay, and amusing a 
story as one might wish for,—doubly 
welcome in a world that has gone 
gray and sombre with tragedy. ETHEL HUESTON 

—wN. Y. Times. 
5 LITTLE WOMEN bids fair to have 

PRUDENCE OF THE PAR- a rival in Ethel Hueston’s PRUDENCE 
SONAGE is full of humanity and OF THE PARSONAGE, a story brim- 
humor. It breathes the spirit of ming with the fun and frolic of healthy, 
universal good will-as does no other hearty girlhood. A delicate wild rose love 
novel of recent days. story tempers the madcap merriment. 

— Philadelphia Press. —Review of Reviews. 






OF THE PARSONAGE OF THE PARSONAGE 


Pictures in Color by Arthur William Brown. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25 net. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY Indianapolis 
 ctaamases emmmman 
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Fiction 
Broken Shackles. By John Oxenham. 
John Lane Company. $1.25, postpaid. 


Not one of Mr. Oxenham’s best nov- 
els, but a rather unhappy tale of the 
unhappy life of an officer in the army 
of Napoleon III. His marriage is un- 
fortunate, and the sin of his youth visits 
him in more promising days. 


Man Without a Church, The. By 
Henry Hughes. Sherman, French & Co. 
$1.35. 


Somewhat of tire nature of an exposé 
of the inner workings of the Methodist 
Conference is this problem story of 
James Millbrook, who, after struggling 
through his theological training to fit 
himself for the ministry, found politics 
even among his Christian brethren with 
whom rested his welfare. How he 
strove in numberless obscure parishes 
for the uplift of his followers until he 
was left “without a church” by the Pre- 
siding Elders, are among the detailed 
experiences in the poor minister’s life. 


Passionate Crime, The. By E. Tem- 
ple Thurston. D. Appleton & Co. $1.30, 
postpaid. 

A romance of old Ireland, a tale of 
faery. One of those richly-colored sto- 
ries that show the deep reds and pur- 
ples of passion and of crime. In many 
ways a beautiful tale, vigorous, intense, 
but carrying with it a certain elusive 
quality that lifts it above the casual 
novel. 


Sky-Line Girls, The. 
Atkinson. 
pany. 

The wonderful feats of daring per- 
formed by two bird-women in the “gy- 
ropter” fill the pages of this book with 
numberless thrills. How a rival lover 
was kidnapped and carried into jungle 
lands in a flying machine, and the race 
in the air by police airships manned by 
detectives to capture the kidnapper is 
the theme of one story. The other is 
slightly different, yet of the same gen- 
eral idea: the possibilities of the use- 
fulness of flying machines, for both le- 
gitimate and criminal purposes. 


Soul of Fire, A. By Frances Fen- 
wick Williams. John Lane Company. 
$1.30. 


When one picks up a seemingly inti- 
mate story of social life in Montreal, it 
is a shock to meet a vampire, the rein- 
carnation of a grandparent, the Witch 
of Carne, who killed by magic spells. 
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By Clarence T. 
Broadway Publishing Com- 





ADVERTISING SECTION 
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Selected New Century Books 


FOUR VARIED NEW NOVELS 


Dear Enemy 
By JEAN WEBSTER 
Author of ‘* Daddy Long-Legs,”’ etc. 

A gay, whimsical love story 
about an orphaned orphan asy- 
lum, a dour young Scotch surgeon 
and “Sunshine” Sally McBride. 
Pen-and-ink sketches by the au- 
thor. $1.30 net. 


Pegeen 
By ELEANOR HOYT BRAINERD 


Author of ‘* The Misdemeanors of Nancy,” etc. 


“Wholly delectable is this little 


| - love story, flooded with humor 


and pathos, with tenderness and a 
fine altruism running a happy way 
to a happy’ ending.”—Boston 
Transcript. $1.25 net. 


The Lost Prince 


By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT 
Author of *"T. Tembarom,” etc. 

“A story for all ages from ten 
to a hundred,” says The New 
York Times. “The very essence 
of youth and romance.” 16 full- 
page: illustrations by Maurice L. 
Bower. $1.35 net. 


Straight Down 
the Crooked Lane 


By BERTHA RUNKLE 
Author of “The Helmet of Navarre,” etc. 
A straightaway story of love, 
loyalty, and mystery, with an at- 
tractive heroine, set in Newport 
society circles and Army garrison 
life in the Philippines. $1.35 net. 


FOUR _ ASTOUNDING HUMAN DOCUMENTS 


- 

Marie Tarnowska 

By A. VIVANTI CHARTRES 

An exposé of Russian society 
life and the confessions of the 
most famous woman criminal in 
the world, revealing the develop- 
ment of her most notorious crime. 
Illustrated. $1.50 net. 


My Childhood 


By MAXIM GORKY 
More intimately Russian even 
than Russian fiction. Explains the 
bent of a great writer and the 
national character of a great peo- 
ple. Illustrated. $2.00 net. 


ME 


The literary sensation of 1915. 
The anonymous autobiographic 
account of a woman novelist of 
national reputation and a breath- 
less story of love, adventure, and 
daring. $1.30 net. 


The “Goldfish” 


Anonymous confessions reveal- 
ing the intimate details of the life 
of a rich New Yorker who has 
$75,000 a year and is wretched. 
6th printing. $1.30 met. 


OF SPECIAL APPEAL 


Pleasures and Palaces 
By PRINCESS 
LAZAROVICH-HREBELIANOVICH 
Chatty, piquant recollections of 
an American girl who captured 
the English and French artistic 
and social worlds. Illustrated. 

$3.00 net. 


Early American Craftsmen 


By WALTER A. DYER 


A survey of our early workers 
in architecture, carving, glassware, 
cabinet-making, etc., and their 
work. Over 100 _ illustrations. 
$2.40 net. 


BOTH FREE UPON APPLICATION TO THE PUBLISHERS 


The Centurys Co,’s illustrated holiday catalogue of its new and standard books. 
THE CENTURION, an illustrated monthly magazine dealing with The Century 


CO. writers and their work. 


THE CENTURY CO. 


353 Fourth Avenue 


New York City 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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Intense Interest During Reading Hours 


ENGLISH ANCESTRAL HOMES OF 
NOTED AMERICANS 


By ANNE HOLLINGSWORTH WHARTON 


Twenty-nine illustrations. Ornamental cloth, 
gilt top. $2.00 net. Also bound in special half 
morocco, $4.50 net. 

Miss Wharton so enlivens the past that she 
makes the distinguished characters of whom 


she treats live and talk with us. 


She has re- 


cently visited the home-lands of a number of 
our great American leaders and we seem to see 


~% 


n their native heath the English ancestors 
George Washington, Benjamin Franklin, 
William Penn 


the Pilgrim Fathers and Moth- 


ers, the Maryland and Virginia Cavaliers, and 


others who have done their part in the making of the United States. 


These home- 


steads are described, and with the associations that belong to them many inter- 
esting characteristics of the owners and quaint traditions and anecdotes are related. 
A new realm of interest is open to the tourist in England, the antiquarians, the 
genealogists and all others interested in American history. 


The Civilization of Babylonia and Assyria 
By MORRIS JASTROW, Jr., Ph.D., LL.D. 


Professor of Semetic Languages, University of Pennsylvania. 
164 illustrations, Octavo. Cloth, in a box, $6.00 net. 
Few scholars are held in as high respect in America and Europe as is Profes- 


sor Morris Jastrow, Jr., of the University of Pennsylvania. 


In this work he has 


presented in his able and interesting manner the facts that have been revealed 


concerning the languages, laws, religions, customs, buildings, etc., 


of those ancient 


civilizations that arose thousands of years ago in the Euphrates Valley and that 
extended their influence through the entire ancient world. Other books have treated 


— phases of the subject, but in this one is grouped the manner of life and 


istory of those Biblical people. 


It is the work for the man or woman who wishes 


the best in their library, intense interest during reading hours. 


The Magic of Jewels and Charms 
By GEORGE FREDERICK KUNZ, A.M., Ph.D., D.Sc. 


_ 90 illustrations in color, double tone and 
line. Net, $5.00. Uniform in style and size 
with “The Curious Lore of Precious Stones.” 


The result of a quarter of a century of 
active experience as a mineralogist and gem 
expert, in visiting localities, collections, and 
museums on both continents, and in careful 
research of the literature of all periods and 
countries. It is an interesting galaxy of 
anecdote, research, and information upon a 
fascinating subject, full of humor and ro- 
mantic interest. 


Quaint and Historic Forts of 
North America 


By JOHN MARTIN HAMMOND 


With photogravure frontispiece and 71 il- 
lustrations. nn cloth, gilt top, in a 
bow. Net, $5. 


Timely _ Tehihani to the last degree 
in these days of war, is this volume, not on 
“fortifications” as such, but on the old and 
existing forts, with their great romantic and 
historical interest. 


A New Art Work by the 
Master Draughtsman of the Age 


Joseph Pennell’s Pictures in 


the Land of .Temples 


Containing 40 plates in photogravure of 
Mr. Pennell’s wonderful drawings—with 
notes by the artist. Octavo, lithograph on 
cover, $1.25 net. 


Under the Red Cross Flag 


At Home and Abroad 


By MABEL T. BOARDMAN, Chairman Naticnal 
Relief Board American Red Cross 


Forward by 
PRESIDENT WOODROW WILSON 


This work, the official book of the Red 
Cross, is of fascinating human interest, and 
is the only complete historical work upon 
the subject. Illustrated, $1.50 net. 


Arthur Rackham’s New Illustrated Gift Book 


A Christmas Carol 
By CHARLES DICKENS 


12 full page illustrations in color and 
many in black and white by Arthur Rack- 
ham. Decorated cloth, $1.50 net. 

The wide circle of admirers of the dis- 
tinguished illustrator have long been hoping 
to see his conception of the interesting char- 
acters and scenes of Dickens’ masterpiece. 


Heart’s Content 
By RALPH HENRY BARBOUR 


Illustrated in color and decorated. $1.50 
net. 

Romance and plenty of it; fun and plenty 
of it; a happy man who “starts things” and 
who at the end makes a woman happy, too. 

The illustrations by H. Weston Taylor, the 
page decorations, handsome binding and the 
tasteful sealed package are exquisite. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


Publishers J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY Philadelphia 
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Theodora Carne was a beautiful, mag- 
netic, well-born woman whose striking 
personality surrounded her with a large 
circle of admirers of both sexes, until 
the various cities which she visited be- 
came rife with the preposterous tales of 
her occult powers and the havoc wrought 
thereby. Her uncanny heritage from 
her ancestress, the wife of Sir Geoffrey 
Carne, who returning from the crusades, 
brought for his bride a Saracen sorcer- 
ess, had terrible results, which over- 
whelmed her associates and caused her 
lovers who had beset her to shun her; a 
scientist and a clergyman by their com- 
bined efforts and the power of mental 
suggestion and hypnotism counteracted 
her extraordinary powers of witchcraft. 

Like The Arch-Satirist this volume 
contains numberless animated conversa- 
tions, and the very improbability of the 
situation described makes it fascinatingly 
horrible. 

Tales by Polish Authors. 
by Else C. M. Benecke. 
Green & Co. $1.25, postpaid. 

Short stories by Sienkiewicz, Zerom- 
ski, Szymanski and other Polish writers 
of fame. These are examples of the 
best that Polish literature affords on 
the stort story, and it will be a valuable 
book for students as well as for lay 
readers. 


Translated 
Longmans, 


Juveniles 


Black Beauty. By Anna Sewall. E. 
P. Dutton & Co. $2.50. 

A very handsome edition of this ever- 
popular classic. The pictures are in 
color and black and white by Lucy 
Kemp-Welch. 


Book of Wonders, A. By Lord Dun- 
sany. John W. Luce & Co. $000 

The wonders related herein refer not 
so much to actual events but rather to 
the Chronicles of Little Adventures at 
the Edge of the World. They tell of 
gnomes, fairies, goblins and numberless 
imaginary creatures of this unseen 
sphere, never peopled by human beings 
nor seen of mortal eye. 

Boy Collector’s Handbook, The. By 
A. Hyatt Verrill. Robert M. McBride 
& Co. 

A unique book for a boy, telling all 
about the collecting of minerals, fossils, 
the use of the microscope, historical rel- 
ics, stamps, coins, postcards, etc. 


Bugs, Butterflies and Beetles. By 
Dan Beard. J. B. Lippincott Company. 
$2.00, postpaid. 

Dan Beard stimulates boys to go out 
into the woods and fields to develop a 
love of the beauties and a curiosity con- 
cerning the mystery of nature, to ob- 
serve and understand the ways of living 
things. The man who does this is the 
man of whom parents are glad to hear 
as they realize that his books must be 
of more real value to their boys than 








are the common and multitudinous sto- 
ries of athletics and crude adventure. 
Dan tells the boys in his own inimit- 
able way of the fun and value that is 
derived in making a collection of in- 
sects. If the boy has this book, whether 
he is in the suburbs, the far country, 
the mountain or the seashore, he will 
be happy; he will have plenty to do. It 
is not only in the summer that fun may 
be had with the little winged and ar- 
mored creatures, for in the winter some 
of the most fascinating discoveries of co- 
coons and insect life may be made. 


Dan Beard 

The especial aim is to tell the boy 
the value of a collection of bugs, but- 
terflies and beetles, the habits of the 
most important members of the differ- 
ent tribes, and the best methods of cap- 
turing and preserving the specimens. 
Making this collection will be the most 
useful one a boy can make. The birds 
are the friends of men—collecting their 
eggs and shooting them may well be 
considered a crime—but the bugs are 
usually enemies; they ravage our gar- 
dens, poison our orchards, and kill the 
proudest monarchs of our forests. Let 
all boys read this book, become impreg- 
nated with the divine fire, and take sides 
with the birds in a relentless war upon 
the army worms, the gypsy moths, the 
potato bugs, and all the rest of the host 
of pillagers that prey upon our food, our 
‘umber and our flowers. 

Christmas Candles, By Elsie Hobart 
“Carter. Henry Holt & Co. 

Plays for boys and girls, suitable for 
holiday celebrations at home or in the 
schools. 
big possibilities for sport. 

Lucile the Torch-Bearer. 
beth M. Duffield. 
$1.00, postpaid. 
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By Eliza- 
Sully & Kleinteich. 








VAGRANT MEMORIES 





Very clever and ingenious, with | 
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WHY THEY ARE PERMANENT BOOKS 


THE WORLD’S HIGHWAY By Norman Angell 


Because it is the one standard and complete study—by a man whose 
reputation and training in public affairs are both international—of Amer- 
ica’s policy during and after the War; of the need of commercial prepared- 
ness: of the crying need of training the average citizen in unpreju- 
diced thinking about our relations with the other Powers, Net, $1.50. 


KING’S, QUEENS AND PAWNS By Mary Roberts Rinehart 


Because no correspondent in the Great War more daringly saw the 
thick of the fighting than this American woman novelist, who reached the 
front before even Frederick Palmer; because no one met greater person- 
ages or more vividly describes how it feels to be under fire. Net, $1.50. 


THEISM AND HUMANISM 
By The Rt. Hon. Arthur James Balfour, F.R.S. 


3ecause, both as statesman and as internationally renowned philosopher, 
he is the idol of the Plain Man, because he speaks with a lucid vigor, there is 
not only epochal philosophical value, but also popular comprehensibility in 
this ringing affirmation of the presence of a personal God in the universe. 


Net, $1.75. 
By William Winter 


Because Mr. Winter is the Nestor of American Letters, connecting the 
age of Booth and Longfellow with today, and he makes relive for us the 
mellow days that are gone. Richly illustrated with rare old photographs. 
8vo. Net, $3.00. 


DEMOCRACY AND THE NATIONS 
By Dr. James A. Macdonald 


Because the friendship of the United States and Canada is going to be 
one of the chief forces in teaching the world the possibility of unarmed 
amity, a friendship which will be advanced by this account of the North 
American ideal, written by the editor of the “Toronto Globe,” who is as 
popular in the United States as in Canada. Net, $1.35. 


| ACCUSE! By a German 


Because this exposure of the crime of German diplomacy will do its biggest 
work not so much during as after the war, when the real Germans stop and 
think what they have done. Net, $1.50. 














FICTION 
THESE TWAIN By Arnold Bennett 
Because the Clayhanger trilogy, which this completes, holds foremost 
place in the modern trilogies, with their splendidly spacious and intimate 
accounts of real human life as we ourselves actually do live it today. 
Cloth Net, $1.50. 
Note the de luxe edition of the Clayhanger trilogy, three volumes, 
“Clayhanger,” “Hilda Lessways,” “These Twain,” sets not broken, bound 
in full leather, boxed -. Net, $5.00. 


OF HUMAN BONDAGE By W. Somerset Maugham 


Because it takes up detail by detail twenty-one years in the life of a 
nian of today, from his early boyhood to his marriage, and makes us know 
him as we know ourselves. Net, $1.50. 


THE GOLDEN SCARECROW By Hugh Walpole 


Because, like Mr. Walpole’s “Fortitude” and ‘The Duchess of Wrexe,” 


it has a beauty, a charm, which is inimitable. Net, $1.25. 
LOT & COMPANY By Will Levington Comfort 
Because of the stir and thrill and eagerness of its adventure. Net, $1.25. 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 38 W. 32nd Street New York 


Publishers in America for HODDER & STOUGHTON 




















January 
Reminders 


“THE 
GRAY DAWN” 


Stewart Edward White’s 
romance of Vigilante Days 
in California. 

31st Thousand 
Net, $1.35 


““HEMPFIELD” 


An American Novel 
By DAVID GRAYSON 


19th Thousand 
Cloth, net, $1.35 
Leather, net, $1.50 


MICHAEL 
“O’HALLORAN” 


“Be Square”’ 
By GENE STRATTON-PORTER 


The most popular book 
of 1915. 


250th Thousand 
Cloth, net, $1.35 
Leather, net, $1.50 


“THE STORY 
JULIA PAGE” 


By KATHLEEN NORRIS 


An inspiration to every 
girl who has to work. 


37th Thousand 
Net, $1.35 


“JERUSALEM” 


By SELMA LAGERLOF 


“A book in which the wise can- 
not find bottom nor the child get 
beyond its depth.” —Lifz. 


5th Printing Net, $1.35 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


Out 
January 15th 


“LIFE and 
GABRIELLA” 


By ELLEN GLASGOW 


Author of 
“‘The Batile-Ground’’, ‘‘Virginia,’’ etc. 


The Story of a 
Woman’s Courage 
Frontispiece in colors 
By C. ALLAN GILBERT 
Net, $1.35 


ALSO 


“WITHIN 
THE TIDES” 


By JOSEPH CONRAD 


Author of 
**Youth,”’ ‘‘Chance,”’ ‘‘ Victory,”’ etc. 


A volume of four tales 


of the seaboard 


“The Planter of Malata.” 
“The Partner.” 


“The Inn of the Two 
Witches.” 


“Because of the Dollars.” 


Cloth, net, $1.25 
Leather, net, $1.50 


DOUBLEDAY, 
PAGE & CO. 


Garden City, New York 


| Nancy Miles Durant. 
| & Co. 


A charming story of Camp-Fire girls, 
centering around a group of delightful 
young girls who live in the out-of-doors 
and have a.good time in every way. 


Oliver and the Crying Chip. By 
Sherman, French 


$1.00. 
A fascinating fairy-tale for young- 


| sters in their early teens is this in which 


| tense, 





| triotic 
| through the world on the wings of many 
| winds, and blew hither and thither in 
| her ambition to establish an ideal re- 
| public. 


| The. 
| Funk & Wagnalls Co. 


| to the Balkans. 
with royalty through a long number of 





| wick Cooper. 





| vivid word pictures. 
| Mouse, 


| the wonderful adventures of Oliver, while 


far away in Dreamland, are told with 
Cross Patch, Quiet 
Bear and For-bear, Good-as- 
Gold, Wet-Blanket and the Night-Mares 
are among the numerous playmates, 


| while he also has delightful amusements 


with Easter Rabbit, who takes him to 


| the egg factory. 


Biography and History 

Camille Desmoulins. By Violet Meth- 
ley. E. P. Dutton & Co. $5.00, post- 
paid. 

A popular biography in which the four 
winds are used as symbols. The life of 


| the impetuous Camille is divided into 


four parts, each likened to a wind: the 
North, the West, the East and the 
South. 

Once Camille was called a weather- 
cock and the comparison was apt. In- 
likable, fiery-tempered, wonder- 
fully impulsive and extravagantly pa- 
and heroic, Camille rushed 


Royal Marriage Market of Europe, 
By Princess Catherine Radziwill. 
$2.00, postpaid. 

This Princess knows all the inner his- 
tory of court life from Great Britain 
She has been intimate 


years, and understands the tangle of re- 
lationships perfectly. She now writes 


| a volume of reminiscences, told in a de- 
| lightfully spirited way, and 
| some of the best—as well as the worst 
| —phases of life among crowned heads. 
| She shows how marriage and intermar- 
| riages have brought forth certain re- 
| sults, 
| some of the things which Americans 
| find it hard to understand about Euro- 
| pean countries. 


revealing 


and through this she explains 


Miscellaneous 
American Ideals. By Clayton Sedg- 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 
This is one of “The American Books” 


| series dealing authoritatively with “the 
| most interesting problems before this 


country to-day.” The author has not 


| written the book out of his inner con- 


sciousness, but has asked one hundred 


| representative Americans their views as 


to the leading ideals of those with whom 
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they associate and to point out the chief 
weaknesses in our contemporary Amer- 
ican life. The result is interesting, since 
it gives a much broader view of the sub- 
ject than one man could possibly do out 
of his own experience or observation. 
The author finds that the ideals of po- 
litical and religious freedom continue to- 
day as formerly to dominate the best 
thought of the country, but fears that 
they are in some danger from within and 
may be actually threatened by an in- 
rush after the great European war. It 
is a book that is informative and sugges- 
tive and well worth careful reading. 


Children’s Missionary Story-Sermons. 
By Hugh T. Kerr. F. H. Revill Com- 
pany. $1.00, postpaid. 

Stories of great missionaries put in 
the form of popular sermons for young 
people. This pastor is noted for his 
splendid talks to boys and girls, and 
this book is a collection of interesting 
discourses. 


The Quest for Dean Bridgman Con- 
ner. By Anthony J. Philpott. John W. 
Luce & Co. 

An interesting narrative by a Bos- 
ton newspaperman of his experiences 
some years ago in Mexico, following up 
an idea that an American reported to 
be dead was still alive. The “lead” was 
provided by the famous psychic Mrs. 
Piper. It was declared by her in a 
trance that Conner was still alive, and 
she gave such clear directions for the 
search that a man was sent to investi- 
gate. He failed and our author was sent 
by his newspaper to investigate further. 
It proved a useless quest except to prove 
beyond question that Conner was dead 
and buried. It was a great disappoint- 
ment to members of the Society for 
Psychic Research, who hoped that Mrs. 
Piper had developed a new line of com- 
munication with the other world. The 
author tells his story simply and with 
interest. He thinks Mrs. Piper had no 
supernormal powers whatever, and that 
appears to be his view of all psychic 
phenomena to date. 


Dreams. By Olive Schreiner. Little, 
Brown & Co. 

Author’s edition of a popular book by 
the author of The Story of an African 
Farm. 


East o’ the Sun and West o’ the Moon. 
By Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen. Row, Pe- 
terson & Co. Chicago. 


A supplementary school reader, excel- 
lent in text-matter and entertainingly 
pictured. 


Fighting France. By Edith Wharton. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Of the hundreds of books which have 
appeared since the outbreak of the great 
European war dealing in one way or 
another with the conflict very few have 
the slightest pretensions to literature. It 





ADVERTISING SECTION 


Scribner Novels 


FELIX O’DAY 
By F. Hopkinson Smith 


“It will rank with the best 
from this author’s pen.”’ 
—New York Times. 


“An American classic in 
fiction.” —Philadelphia North 


American. 


AUNT JANE 


By Jennette Lee 


The New York World: ‘Mrs. Lee’s 
book is remarkable for the delicacy and 
sympathy revealed in its pages.” 


The New York Time: ‘‘A very human 
and lovable character.” 


Illustrated. $1.25 net. 


“SOMEWHERE IN FRANCE" 


By Richard Harding Davis 


The Philadelphia Public Ledger: “Mr. 
Davis is a prince among story-tellers. His 
plots are stirring; his style crisp and terse. 
There are no artificialities, no unusual 
words—he is telling you simply, humor- 
ously, entertainingly of some episode, much 
as he would at a dinner-table—enjoying 
himself in the telling.”’ 


Frontispiece in color. $1.00 met. 


WHEN MY SHIP COMES IN 


By Gouverneur Morris 


The Philadelphia Press: ‘‘The story is 
told with verve and dash, and its glimpses 
of the life of the footlights are delight- 
ful.... A summer romance with the 
added flavor of a Christmas story.” 


Illustrated. $1.35 net. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


THE FREELANDS 

By John Galsworthy 
“The author has never made 
better use of his extraordinary 
gift of feeling, of his keen 


rapier of social satire, and of Judge Grant to be a humorist 
his beautiful style.” 


THE HIGH PRIESTESS 
By Robert Grant 


“Tt is keen, shrewd and 
handles debatable themes 
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is of necessity that most of them should 
be written hurriedly, that they should 
be mere narratives or controversial 
tracts. Of the very few which have at- 
tained the higher ground Fighting 
France, by Mrs. Edith Wharton, stands 
prominent. Most of the articles have 
had serial publication, but are revised 
for present purposes. Mrs. Wharton 
writes with a good deal of characteristic 
French lucidity, and there are at times 
traces of the Greek cast of thought in 
what she has to say. Although the book 
deals with conditions in Paris, in the 
country and in the trenches, all chapters 
are imbued with a fine literary atmos- 
phere, which gives the book a compell- 
ing force. No one can read this book 
without a better knowledge of some of 
the events in the war, and certainly not 
without a much higher understanding 


| and appreciation of the heart, the mind 


and the soul of the French nation which 
with a traditional 
It is a book to be read many 
It is well illustrated with half- 


enemy. 
times. 
tones. 


Flower Art of Japan, The. By Mary 


Averill. John Lane Company. $1.50, 
postpaid. 
Miss Averill’s book on Japanese 


| Flower Arrangement aroused so much 


interest that she has followed it with a 
book that makes a minute study of the 
whole flower art of the Flowery King- 
dom. She has provided the book with 
one hundred and twenty-nine illustra- 
tions, diagrams, drawings and _ photo- 
graphs, and the result is a volume that 
will prove suggestive to all home-makers 
who desire to use flowers in a meaning- 
ful way. 

Little John Bull. 
Wright. 
postpaid. 

Little John Bull, and Other Poems 
shows life both in sunshine and in 
shade, just as the reader knows it to 
be. Little folks appear, smile, prattle, 
play—home missionaries making better 
men and women in the homes whose 
privilege it is to claim them. 

Visions that come to all are also por- 
trayed; pictures by the wayside are vis- 


By Daisy McLeod 
Richard G. Brager. 75 cents, 


| ualized and presented to the reader. 


When the shadows creep on apace, death 
appears not as the enemy, but as the 
friend of man, leading him into the true 
life, while we, who remain, enwrapt in 
life’s strange dream, say, “He sleeps.” 


Thinking Universe, The. By Edmund 
E. Sheppard. Authors’ Company, Los 
Angeles, California. $2.00. 

A small, comprehensive volume proving 
that “Right Reasoning precedes Right 
Thinking, which is synonymous with 
Right Acting.” This, in turn, develops 
into clean living, health, happiness and 
prosperity. What more can one ask than 
a guide-post toward the best in life? 





























It’s a mighty good thing, while you’re running life’s race, 
Just to pause, as you go, and to come face to face 

With your conscience, and ask it a question, or two; 

For it’s right you should know what your life means to you. 


Have you done things worth while, have you drifted along, 
Have you filled it with sighs, have you filled it with song, 

Have you helped when you should, have you tried to do right, 
Have you struggled for good, or just fought on for might? 


















Have you given your hand to some fellow in need, 
Have you sneered at the man who was not of your creed, 
Have you been open-hearted and ready to do, 

Have you tried to be just, have you tried to be true? 


In your judgment of men, have you been always fair, 
Have you learned to forgive in the face of despair, 

Have you fought against greed, or succumbed to its lust, 
Have you learned what it means to protect and to trust ? 






Oh, it’s easy to preach and it’s easy to tell 
Of the other chap’s faults—but our own faults, ah, well! 
We are cowards at times, and the truth, you will find, 

Is a thing we dislike, for it’s rather unkind. 















But the Past, let it rest. Give a thought to To-day 
And To-morrow, as well, for the Time’s growing gray ; 
Do the things that you should, do the best that you can, 
Crown your life with your deeds—be a red-blooded man! 


—W. DBapton Wiegefarth. 
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Th, Hades of Hawes 


The Impressions of Famous Persons of the Terrible Crater of Kilauea 


By William Francis Mannix 


such an array of “original manuscripts,” written by dis- 

tinguished and well-known people, as does the Impression 
Book, as it is called, of the volcano station at the crater of 
Kilauea in the Hawaiian Islands. Great men and women, 
famed or to become famous, have inscribed therein the thoughts 
and impressions aroused by looking down into this inferno of 
the Pacific, and the result of their painstaking and courtesy is 
a work of great literary and intrifsic worth. 

The guardians of the book have never been quite willing 
that the contents should be published. For more than thirty- 
six years, as one entry after another has been written into 
its pages—literature inspired by the titanic forces of nature 
and partaking of fear, terror, admiration or wonderment, but 
oftentimes yeasted with levity—the Impression Book has been 
looked upon as a treasure in itself, an attraction for the tourist 
second only to the mighty and fascinating crater itself. And 
so copyings from it have never been allowed in the past; even 
the publishers of Mark Twain’s works having been denied the 
privilege of transcribing the one and one-half pages of his 
comment written during his visit to the volcano. 

But since the whole terrible—yet, in parts, entrancingly 
lovely—region has been surveyed as a wonder park to be pre- 
sented by the Territory of Hawaii to the nation, the long “em- 
bargo” has been raised, in the present instance at least, and the 
writer has been allowed to make a complete typewritten copy 
of the book. 

Of this matter a printed volume will be issued, for though 
a large number of the impromptu authors are unknown to 
fame, or even beyond the registry pages of the hostelry, real 
gems of prose or poetry, or, perhaps, merely weird, fantastic 
or unusual sentiments or opinions are expressed, the whole 
making for a collaboration intensely interesting and unique. 

But it is with the written thoughts of the more distin- 
guished personages that this article has mainly to do; and 


I IS not likely that any other volume in the world contains 


Moana Lua in Eruption 





even so, many of these are necessarily cut down or in part 
temporarily blue penciled to fit the exigencies of magazine 
space. 

Of all among the more distinguished visitors to the crater 
in recent years, President Taft alone declined to go on record 
in the Impression Book, but his declination is there in the hand 
of another: “Returning with his party from Halemaumau (the 
Hawaiian for “House of Everlasting Fire”), Mr. Taft was 
requested to write a few sentences about it, but he declined 
good humorously, saying, ‘My impressions are so varied and 
conflicting that it would take me a month of Sundays to get 
them straightened out. I am not a Mark Twain, a Robert 
Louis Stevenson or a Stoddard. They weze writers and could 
dash off their impressions in a manner intelligible to other 
people, whereas my opinion, if put upon paper, would probably 
require review by a higher tribunal.’ ” 

Robert Louis Stevenson was in ill-health when he made 
his second visit to the voleano in 1893, which may, in large 
measure, account for the impatience of the single line written 
after his name in the hotel register: “Damn this place! Why 
have I come to it again?” 

On his first journey to Kilauea, eighteen months before, 
the Scotch novelist appears to have taken delight in the superb 
manifestations of nature, for he not only wrote a lengthy de- 
scription of the workings of the lake of fire, but, upon the eve 
of his departure for Samoa, where he was thereafter to make 
his home, he penned these blank verse lines in the Impression 
Book: 


“With waking of to-morrow’s sun, O Fiery Queen, 
I go forever from your mountain throne. 
I seek the balmy reaches of the South, 
Where heat of Sol is tempered by the winds 
That soothe and calm like cooling maiden hand. 
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And when within the shade of southern growth 
I look afar on ocean’s tossing crest, 

I'll think of thee and of thy torrid home 

And know that I am better far from thee. 


“But with regret I go, O Heated Maid— 

Or, are you spirit, sprite or siren gay 

Playing with awful fire?—or blood-red wench 

That stirs the very souls of men and makes them quake? 
Yes, with regret I go; for you, O Pele, 

Have I watched in rapture and in wonderment, 

In hope, and trust, in mighty fear! 

Yet all the time with pleasure great: 

Since ’tis a wondrous thing thou art— 

And wondrous things do gratify my heart!” 


Kilauea 


Mark Twain, though later making use of several thou- 
sand words in a number of different descriptions of the House 
of Everlasting Fire, scarcely surpasses, if, indeed, he equals, 
the comparatively brief “piece of literature” he added to the 
Book: 

“No one ever told me that I was endowed with wisdom 
beyond the natural plane, but this visit convinces me that I 
have been right from my infant days—there is a hell on earth! 
It will give me infinite pleasure to tell my friends all about it 
when I return to God’s country. Of course, numbers of them 
have such things right at home, goddesses of fire (and ire), 
but none of them, with all their honesty of thought, really know 
what it is to have things made warm for them. Perhaps some 
of the benedicts may be able to induce their domestic goddesses 
to take this Sandwich Island trip, look Madam Pele straight 
in the face, and—see themselves as others see them. 

“Yet this is all no joking affair. I came here prepared 
to smite the Philistine in the face, or, more correctly, to say 
‘Thou liest’ to the several and sundry who have taken the 
trouble to tell me about the beautiful terror and staggering 
grandeur of this crater. My evil thoughts I will all take back. 
I don’t want them to ‘dive down deep into my soul,’ as the 
hunchback Richard did, but to get right out of me entirely and 
eternally. Yes, sir; for I am going to clean house right here, 
and keep my moral furniture brushed up for all time hence- 
forth and henceforward. How joyous would I be if I might 
obliterate the awful record hencebackwards, and to leeward 
and port. Ah, port, what a lot of trouble you make! 

“Still, they tell us (and I believe) that repentance is good 
for the soul; in other words, that it assists in the houseclean- 
ing of which I have been thinking. Yes, I believe! And who 
would have the New England hardihood to not repent after 
communing with this lady of fifty billion candle power? As for 
me, while I looked upon Pele’s sweaty face, and felt what she 
might do to me if she took the notion, I apologized for all the 
sins of all the people in Arizona, Connecticut and Rhode Island. 
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Then I cast about for other things to be sorry for. And now 
I have but one regret—no, two—first, that I didn’t come here 
long ago and get a better start in life; secondly, that some of 
the Stamford ministers are not sent here to get a gulp of their 
own fire and brimstone, and at the same time learn that hell 
is a fine disrespecter of disrespectable persons.” 

Quite differently did Father Damien, the famous martyr 
priest of the Molakai leper settlement, write of the crater dur- 
ing his three days’ stay at the volcano; his first “vacation” in 
the course of more than thirty years. Father Damien came to 
Hilo in an unsuccessful attempt to secure an assistant who 
would return with him to the leper settlement and devote his 
remaining days to the work there. 

Here is what he wrote, in Latin: “To those of us who 
view these manifestations of nature in a narrow, scientific way 
there is real physical terror in this sight of Kilauea’s boiling 
cauldron; but if we take the higher, true plane of thought, 
if we will allow our minds to comprehend as well as we may 
the vast power and unlimited wisdom of the Creator as made 
manifest in such works of nature we will not tremble because 
of the ocean of lava lashing itself into fury hundreds of feet 
below us, but we will perhaps tremble in our souls—if our 
souls be not pure and undefiled. Like the great and noble 
Princess Kapiolani, I do not fear this pit of fire; no more than 
do I fear the wild tossings of the sea nor the fierce sweeps of 
the kona. But rather in them do I see only evidences of the 
strength and mercy of God and His unwavering control over 
all things of the universe.” 

Royalty is not unrepresented in the Jmpression Book, even 
Prince Kung, uncle of the last emperor of China, returning 
from his tour of Europe and America, wrote, in the character 
language of his country: “In all my great journey I have 
seen nothing that compares with this. I shall commission a 
foremost artist of China to paint the scene upon canvas.” 

As is to be expected, the sentiments of Hawaiian royalty 
are on record here, and naturally these, because of the ancient 
tradition regarding Pele the Goddess of Fire, who was unre- 
lenting toward sinners and who even struck dead irreverent 
idlers looking upon her bosom, are of an ultra serious nature. 
King Kamehameha V lived before the time of the Impression 


Kilauea Crater 


Book, but he wrote an entire volume regarding Halemaumau 
and its “mother,”’ Mauna Loa. King Kalakaua, last of the male 
monarchs of Hawaii, and a very democratic and hospitable 
prince, wrote many entries, for he often visited the volcano, 
and, though he was a professing Christian, made secret sacri- 
fices to the Goddess. 

Queen Liliuokalani, she who was the “great and good 
friend” of President Cleveland, was prevailed upon during her 
visit of 1897—just prior to the annexation of Hawaii to the 
United States—to inscribe her name and a sentiment in the 
famous volume. She wrote: 











“Pele, I love you for what you are to-day, beautiful and 
powerful, yet merciful. Pele, love my people for what they 
have been and do not bring misery to their homes.” She signed 
herself “Queen,” though she had long since vacated the throne 
of her ancestors. 

The Duke of Edinburgh, brother of the late King Edward 
VII, crossing the Pacific in a liner which was compelled to put 
into Honolulu for repairs, and in which city unprecedented 
honors were shown him, is not a contributor to the literature 
of Kilauea, but his recorded remark to the Hawaiian king who 
accompanied him to the crater was: “It is unfortunate that 
some of this heat could not be distributed to the Scottish high- 
lands for winter use.” 

During later years scores of distinguished persons from 
all parts of the globe have visited the volcano, many of them 
crossing thousands of miles of land and water for the sole 
purpose of “feasting their eyes and quaking their hearts,” as 
Sir Joseph Ward, of New Zealand, puts it, at the shrine of 
Pele. American statesmen and prominent army and navy 
officers have, of course, been very numerous, especially as 
Honolulu is such a fine resting place between the widely sepa- 
rated shores of the Pacific. 

Secretary of State Knox, returning from attending the 
funeral of the Japanese Emperor, did not commit his thoughts 
to paper, but Secretary of the Interior Fisher, who was await- 
ing Mr. Knox’s return, wrote the laconic sentence: “This is 
hotter than a Presidential election, and a lot more mud-sling- 
ing.” Governor Walter F. Frear, of Hawaii, accompanying the 
Cabinet officers, wrote: “This is a glorious and terrible scene, 
but let us avoid such places in the next world.” 

President Eliot, coming to Hawaii during his world journey 
of 1912, contented himself with saying: “We have no word in 
our language that fittingly describes the House of Everlasting 
Fire; though it would seem as though a competent lexicog- 
rapher, studying the scene, might be inspired to invent an ap- 
propriate term. Let others describe this greatest of world 
wonders; I am satisfied to have but seen it in-all its fearful 
glory.” 

Leading clergymen from many lands have paid tribute in 
one form or another to the terrible goddess. Archbishop Fal- 
conio, the latest representative at Washington of the Pope, 
made a few hours’ stay at the volcano on his journey from 
Manila. In the Impression Book this phrase is found: “Ad 
majorem Dei gloriam”—for the greater glory of God—but it 
is recorded that at the brink of the crater the Archbishop, hav- 
ing been told of the native legend to the effect that Madam Pele 
lived in the scorching depths below, humorously remarked to 
those nearby: “Cherchez la femme!” 

Bishop Bashford, the famous Methodist missionary of 
China, wrote a beautiful description of the volcano, and like- 
wise inscribed a poem to it. The latter made the Bishop lo- 
cally famous at least, and his vivid stanzas are taught in the 
territorial schools. The concluding lines are: 


“Ah, Pele! dread goddess of fire, 

Why flash thine eyes with kindling ire? 

Why stir afresh thy everglowing coals, 

While from thy throat this burning river rolls? 
Why wreath thy mystic head in smoke and flame? 
And startle mortals with thy fearful name?” 
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In 1889, Rudyard Kipling first visited the United States, 
coming overseas from Hongkong and making a brief stop at 
Honolulu. He was not known to greater fame then and no 
special significance was attached to the poem he wrote out on 
his own notepaper. The loose leaves were not kept together 
with care, and it was only in later years, when he came into 
high literary rank, that two of them were found among the 
hotel papers and pasted into the book. The preserved stanzas 
read: 

“Hush! hush! hush! 
There’s a rush and a rattle, 
Like armies in battle! 

Squadrons dashing— 

Broadswords clashing! 

Sabres gleaming— 

Red blood streaming! 





Lava Formations 


“Hist! hist! hist! 
There’s a break and a roar, 
Like the wave on the shore, 
Like the crash of dread thunder, 
Rending ether asunder— 
Like the fiat of God 
Shaking earth with His nod— 
Like the breath of His ire 
Setting heaven on fire— 
Like the roaring on high, 
When His chariots draw nigh— 
As the trump’s direful blast 
When time’s cycles are past!” 


* * ¢* * *& 


Admiral Dewey visited the volcano several times, but it 
does not appear that he cared to write his impressions. The 
same with Admiral Chauncey Thomas, Admiral Sunderland and 
Admiral Cowles; but Fighting Bob Evans deigned to express 
himself in a question: “I wonder if hell is as hot as this?” 
and one of the Admiral’s jackies, also a visitor at the same 
time, wrote: “For Bob’s sake we hope not,” and signing, “By 
One of the Boys.” 
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F. HOPKINSON SMITH 
Author of Felix O'Day 


From the Painting by Rittenberg. Courtesy of Charles Scribner's Sons 












N Montalembert’s correspondence for the year 1843 may be 
I found a letter addressed to the Count’s fiancee, and read- 
ing there one finds this reference to the then recent death 

of Sismondi, the Swiss historian and economist: 


“I never met him, and yet the news comes to me as if a 
personal grief. I believe—indeed, I know! else where would 
the world get to!—that good men are daily born. None the 
less, there cannot but come a sense of genuine loss at word of 
the passing of one whom we have known long and loved well 
through that most intimate of mediums, his written page.” 


The words are recalled as the eye runs down the list of 
names of men and women more or less prominent in present- 
day letters, whose final periods have been set since January last 
came in. Fabre and Maartens, “Hop” Smith and Eliot Greg- 
ory, Miss Braddon and Anna Warner, “Harry Castleman” and 
“Max Adeler,” Justus Miles Forman and George Fitch—it is 
a record touching many notes in a broad gamut. 

Just three score and ten of these debit entries have been 
made on the twelvemonth’s ledger through the weeks of 1915, 
ranging in count of years, from Francois Fertiault, at 102, the 
dean of France’s forty immortals, to Ruggero Fauro, a mere 
boy of twenty-three, though already recognized as a historical 
student and writer of largest promise—killed during one of the 
earlier actions in the Austrian Tyrol. All branches of that 
“only occupation” (according to Mr. Froude) “in which wages 
are not given in proportion to the goodness of the work done” 
have suffered loss. 

Probably to be held as foremost, albeit not of highest rank 
in any permanent point of view, are Jean Henri Fabre and 
Francis Hopkinson Smith. Not often is fame so cruelly de- 
liberate about recognizing genius as she was in the case of the 
first of these, the Frenchman whom Hugo once called “Homer 
of the Insects,” who had lived all but the closing decade of his 
life practically unknown. “A little longer,” he told the tardy 
hero worshippers, “and your violins would have come too late.” 
Fabre began investigating the life of the tiny citizens of earth 
and stubble when he was five, inquiring how and why the 
cricket chirped, and for eighty-seven years he kept at the work 
with his “dear insects.” Maeterlinck, whose talks with the 
I’renchman had led him to write his Life of the Bee, thought 
him “one of the most profound scholars, purest writers and 
finest poets of the century,” and who may not add that his 
greatest poem was an epic of heroic patience? 

“Hop” Smith, as a staunchly loyal public ever called him, 
had risen to distinction in three fields of activity, but both his 
painting and his work as mechanical engineer will be remem- 
bered as subordinate to—even as contributory to—his fame as 
a writer. In the field of letters, too, he will at last be ranked 
with those who revived Southern prose fiction after its lapse 
with the Civil War. Between the day of W. G. Simms and 
that when Cable and Page, James Lane Allen and Smith ap- 
peared almost simultaneously, there stretched a barren quarter 
century. It may be that Page’s In Ole Virginia in ’87, set the 
new literary fashion, but Smith’s Colonel Carter, of Cartersville, 
four years later, gave us a backward look at an Arcadian pic- 
ture of the happy side of the vanished slave régime not soon to 
be forgotten. 

Three names which must be set close to the top of the 
roster are those of Charles Francis Adams, Thomas R. Louns- 
bury and James Augustus Murray. Mr. Adams will be valued 
by to-morrow for those historical writings which have so often 
compelled the revision of earlier judgments, notably as to the 
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social and moral conditions of Puritan New England and as 
to our international relations during the war between the 
States, but to-day will also gratefully recall that, for some- 
thing more than a generation, he has stood forth a sort of 
American Socrates continually driving us to search the founda- 
tions of our lazily comfortable opinions. Professor Lounsbury 
may be thought of by the casual as no more than a philological 
expert, specializing on Chaucer and Shakespeare—a Doctor 
Dryasdust. But the great Yale teacher, none the less, was 
a true leader in the intellectual life of his day, not only a 
scholar of international reputation, but a writer and contro- 
versalist of such extraordinary charm and pungency as to 
lead a reader back along the trail of some disputed word or 
verbal usage with as keen an interest as if the subject were 
the fortunes of Napoleon. As for Sir James Murray, his name 
will forever stand conspicuous on the list of the world’s great 
lexicographers. His Oxford dictionary is not only unique in 
its comprehensiveness, but even more in its unrelenting test- 
ing of “statements put forth without hesitation in other 
works.” Murray’s monument is a veritable “Authorized Ver- 
sion” of our language. 

The popular endorsement which such as these inevitably 
lack, in that their work is so withdrawn from the interests 
of the man in the street, will be found in the obituary notices 
of the passing of the novelists, Miss Braddon, “Rolf Boldre- 
wood” and Maarten Maartens, of Frank Bullen and Morgan 
Robertson, spinners of sea yarns, and of George Fitch, hu- 
morist. The first of these names instantly recalls Lady Aud- 
ley’s Secret, written hastily back in 62, to fill a magazine’s 
need when another plan for a serial had fallen through, selling 
by the hundreds of thousand copies then, never since forgotten, 
and still brought before us either in some battered library 
book or as brand new movie film. Perhaps there was much 
of melodrama and sentiment here, and its successors, but 
Mrs. Maxwell, who remained Miss Braddon on the title-pages 
of above seventy novels, was a writer of uncommon talent; 
in humor and pathos she touched high marks, and her sen- 
sationalism was forgiven in her remarkable gift of charac- 
terization. 

Thomas Alexander Browne (“Rolfe Boldrewood”), the 
Australian tale-teller, was a writer of a relatively recent day, 
his Robbery Under Arms introducing him to novel readers as 
lately as 1888; some dozen books, down to his Tale of the 
Golden West, had since come to strengthen his claim upon 
memory. On the other hand, the Hollander, Van der Poorten- 
Schwartz (“Maarten Maartens”), had written little since his 
God’s Fool and The Greater Glory had appeared in the early 
nineties; he had never quite sounded again the note of genu- 
ine popularity and seems to have felt the withdrawal of popu- 
lar support. Bullen gave us many romances of seafaring, all 
of them good, with perhaps The Cruise of the Cachalot the 
best of the lot—a whaling story in emulation of the work of a 
greater than he, the gifted author of Moby Dick. Robertson 
contributed to magazine letters in exactly this same vein of 
salt-water fiction, and had won his knowledge of the sub- 
ject in quite the same thorough-going way of a lifetime’s first- 
hand experiences before the mast; if Bullen’s art seemed the 
greater it may have been because he was the more mature of 
the two, for there was little to choose between them in “human 
interest” and readableness. Fitch never enjoyed the promi- 


nence of Dunne and Ade, and yet the quiet drollery of the. 


creator of “Siwash” fairly entitled him to stand the peer of 
any present-day setter of texts for smiles. 
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Yet another three names widely known and honored are 
those of Justus Miles Forman, Charles Klein and Elbert Hub- 
bard, names inscribed on this record through the horrible 
“Lusitania” disaster of last May. Between his Garden of 
Lies, in 1902, and his Common Sense, in 1914, young Mr. For- 
man (he was still in his thirties) had produced a half-score 
stories and tales of worth. Klein’s dramatic writings had 
made him known to practically every theater-goer in the 
United States—The Auctioneer, The Music Master, The Lion 
and the Mouse, The Daughters of Men and The Third Degree 
had proved a growing talent which makes his taking off in 
the very prime of life the more bitterly tragic. Hubbard, free- 
lance in the field ‘of social and economic comment, innovator 
in furniture and book-making, had been one of the picturesque 
figures in American letters for more than twenty years. 
Opinions as to the excellence of the work he fostered have 
differed, but both in his treatment of subjects and in the physi- 
cal media through which he presented what he had to say, 
“Fra Elbertus” has been always striking, sometimes thought- 
compelling. 

Brought by this maritime horror to the black devastations 
of the war, one finds the loss to letters and learning greater 
than ever before in the world’s annals. A single news item 
from the “Frankfurter Zeitung” is illustrative: 


“Oriental scholarship in Germany has suffered a severe 
loss in the death on the battle-field of three of its most promi- 
rent exponents, Erich Graefe, Hermann Thorning and Ewald 
Luders. Graefe, whose brilliant work in Semitic languages 
and especially in the dialects current in Egypt, had marked 
him out for high regard, fell at the Marne; Thorning, whose 
investigations into the Islamitic brotherhood of the Dervishes 
cast new light upon the relationship of that order to western 
European religious institutions, was killed at Esternay; and 
Luders, a specialist in Oriental jurisprudence, was slain at 
Vitry-le-Francois. 


England would add to the list Guy du Maurier, son of 
the novelist-artist George and author of An Englishman’s 
Home; Walter Emanuel, of “Punch” and A Dog’s Day fame, 
and Rupert Brooke, most promising of the younger voices in 
England’s poet choir, yielding up his young life at the Darda- 
nelles. In his contributions to “New Numbers,” made on the 
very eve of his departure for the front, occur the lines: 


“If I should die, think only this of me: 
That there’s some corner of a foreign field 
That is forever England. There shall be 
In that rich earth a richer dust concealed; 
A dust whom England bore, shaped, made aware, 
Gave, once, her flowers to love, her ways to roam, 
A body of England’s, breathing English air, 
Washed by the rivers, blest by suns of home.” 


That “corner” is Lemnos. There he died on St. George’s Day 
—died at twenty-eight, a poet of England, and on the day of 
Shakespeare’s death. 

As for France, Paul Chavannes has written to the “New 
Statesman” enumerating the names and achievements of a 
goodly number of poets and romancers who, in the twelve- 
month, have given life for country. He mentions Charles 
Peguy, Louis Pergaud, Ernest Psichari, Pierre Gilbert, Alain- 
Fournier, Leon Bonneff, Francois Laurentie, Robert d’Hu- 
mieres, Art Roe, Emile Despax, du Fresnois, “and many 
others”—names less familiar to us than to readers of the 
Third Republic, but each standing for good work cut short 
in the morning of the laborer’s career. 

La Belle France has also been called upon to bid farewell 
to Paul Hervieu, the dramatic author and critic; to Alfred 
Méziéres, a venerable member of the scholarly Academy, 
seated there for his contributions to belles lettres; to Edmond 
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Bonnal, the historian, and to Rémy de Gourmont, whom the 
world will remember longest as critic and journalist and not 
for his satirical romance, the Nuit au Luxembourg, which 
compounds pseudo-mysticism with the lower elements of what 
yesterday was French decadence. Two other Continentals to 
be recalled in this connection are Isaac Loeb Peretz, Poland’s 
poet and patriot, and Professor Karl Lamprecht, of Berlin. 

Ten entries more are proposed in connection with the 
essentially serious, not to refer to it as specialized, work of 
Professor Lamprecht. Such are Milton Scott Lytle, historian; 
Samuel T. Pickard and Alonzo Rothschild, biographers; Dr. 
C. R. Henderson, sociologist; the scientists Charles Frederick 
Holder and James Geikie; Irving Manatt, of Brown _Univer- 
sity, and Martin D’Ooge, of Ann Arbor, classical scholars, 
both of genuine achievement; and, in the fields of educational 
and theologic writing, Sir James Donaldson, vice-chancellor 
of the University of St. Andrews, and Professor T. K. Cheyne, 
who, though fitly ranked among the most advanced of “higher 
critics,” yet brought to all his work a mind and spirit so in- 
variably reverent that even the most conservative of investi- 
gators of Biblical interpretation were glad to sit at his feet. 

With such as these might well be ranked Katharine Co- 
man, Emeritus Professor of History at Wellesley, for her 
contributions to the literature of economics were considerable, 
while the mention of her name suggests, again, two other 
women, though their writings lay in lighter vein: Mary Louise 
Peebles, the “Lynde Palmer” of many a well-loved juvenile; 
and Mrs. Helen B. d’Apery, who as “Oliver Harper” stood 
sponsor not only to such original stories as The Ghost That 
Walked, but also made for us such widely-read translations 
as the “Arséne Lupin” tales and Wagner’s The Simple Life. 

And speaking of those who, like Mrs. Peebles, have added 
to the joys of younger readers, what memories were wakened 
at word of the death of Charles A. Fosdick—“Harry Castle- 
man” is little read by boys nowadays, but their fathers will 
warmly recall him as one who made the Civil War far more 
real to them than all the school histories ever studied. If 
Frank the Young Naturalist and Frank Before Vicksburg 
do not now hold their own, it is not because they were not 
capital stories; it is merely the latest evidence of autres temps, 
autres moeurs, 

Half-forgotten yesterdays come back to the older genera- 
tion, too, in chancing upon the brief paragraphs which chron- 
icle the passings of such as John Albee, whose four-score and 
more years enwrapped the life of a poet ever faithful to 
poetic ideals, of Charles Heber Clark, whose later repute as 
historian of the tariff stands in somewhat odd contrast to our 
affectionate memories of the “Max Adeler” who so delight- 
fully stirred the world’s risibles with his Out of the Hurly 
Burly and Elbow Room; and of Anna Warner, whose 
Queechy and The Wide, Wide World are not yet so far in 
our literary background as not to be cherished. Those were 
the days before “best sellers” were so closely watched for, and 
yet The Wide, Wide World had not passed its first decade till 
sales of half a million copies stood to its credit, while trans- 
lations had carried it over seas to most of Europe. Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin alone surpassed it in vogue, but where Mrs. 
Stowe’s book owed its fame to its discussion of the great 
question of the time, “Amy Lathrop’s” had succeeded solely 
through artistic merit. 

Yesterday lived once more when the opening days of 1915 
brought the close of Mrs. James T. Fields’s long life. Was it 
not in his Bostonians that Henry James described the Charles 
Street drawing-room of Mrs. Fields as “furnished with asso- 
ciations”? She was the personal friend of many of the fore- 
most writers on both sides of the Atlantic, and the intimate of 
not a few of them. Moreover, she was herself a charming 
writer, as appears in her Authors and Friends, her biography 
of Mrs. Stowe and her editorial work in the preparation of 
the letters of Sarah Orne Jewett. Two volumes of her poems, 
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The Singing Shepherd and Orpheus, reveal a talent at once 
refined and delicate. 

A baker’s dozen names remain for mention. Eight of 
these were, perhaps, more properly, because more closely, con- 
nected with other activities than those purely literary, and 
yet their bearers had claim, too, in this regard. Anne Whit- 
ney was poet as well as sculptor, and if Eliot Gregory and 
Walter Crane were primarily artists with pencil and brush 
they were artists, too, in pencraft, as the essays of the one 
and the reminiscences and little biographies of the other in- 
dubitably prove. John D. Long was publicist first and fore- 
most, lawyer, Governor and Secretary of the Navy, but his 
original verse was worthy, and his metrical version of the 
Aeneid not less than fine. And publishers, surely, stand close 
to letters. January called Simon Brentano from his work; 
Thomas Y. Crowell and John Wesley Harper were sumomned 
in the summer months, and among those swept to death on 
the decks of the “Lusitania” was Herbert Stone, once editor 
and Chicago publisher of that pleasantly suggestive Chap 
Book, and later the moving spirit in the Stone and Kimball 
firm, whose influence in the field of artistic bookmaking was 
considerable. 

The last five names are those of journalists. An editor 
with an ideal that he succeeds to a ‘notable degree in real- 


izing is, in a sense, a creative author—presupposing, of course, 
that the ideal is considerably higher than that symbolized by 
an S crossed by two perpendicular lines. Of this high quality 
was the standard set for themselves by Samuel Bowles 
(fourth of the name), of Springfield’s “Republican”; by St. 
Clair McKelway, of Brooklyn’s “Eagle”; by Colonel William 
Nelson, of Kansas City’s “Star,” and by William Hugh Spot- 
tiswoode, head of the “Sphere” and “Tatler” across in Lon- 
don. The great field of the Fourth Estate is distinctly the 
poorer for the departure from its manifold activities of such 
as these, as also for the fact that James Creelman, corre- 
spondent and “special writer” has heard his last “Good Night” 
come in across life’s wires. 
* * * 

In the year of Balzac’s death de Maupassant was born. 
Matthew Arnold came into the world in the same twelve- 
month which saw Shelley leave it. Henley was born when 
Poe died; William Vaughn Moody in the year of Lamartine’s 
passing; Mistral came as Hazlitt departed. With the sense 
of our loss still fresh in the deaths of such as have here been 
mentioned we are apt to forget that nothing is more sure than 
that their now vacant places will soon be filled, if not in kind, 
yet certainly, speaking in the broad, to the maintenance and 
progress of the great cause of letters. 


“Max Adeler™ 


Reminiscences of Charles Heber Clark 
By Ellis Paxson Oberholtzer 


HAVE known an inimitable man. He was a friend of 
I mine and I loved him. He is now no more of and for 

this earth, except as we shall read and re-read his words 
and, for those of us who were in his personal circle, shall 
remember his tall form, his rather elephantine step, his grave 
face, his flashing mind, and, better than all else, a heart that 
was soft and charitable and kind. 

He has gone from me and from all of us. He lies in a 
pretty place on the sloping green banks of the Schuylkill 
River, where the remains of our Civil War Generals Han- 
cock and Hartranft also rest, less than twenty miles north 
of Philadelphia, within sight of Washington’s old camping- 
ground at Valley Forge. Both the American and the British 
armies during the war of the Revolution trod the pike which 
runs past the broad gateway of the cemetery. 

For six months disease had been at work upon his great 
frame and had shaken it. He had been visiting his office in 
Philadelphia only with difficulty and seldom. “They may flip 
a coin to see whether I shall live or die,” he said to me the 
last day we were together. “It may go either way. I would 
die this minute if I could. But I can’t die,” he continued, 
looking at me gravely from under his heavy brows. “Give 
my love to the men at the Club (the Franklin Inn Club of 
which he was the vice-president) and tell them not to come 
to my funeral if it is a bad day.” 

The end came in no long time, and he was borne to rest 
by the river side. Charles Heber Clark knew this land and 
loved it. He was the first citizen of Conshohocken, an iron 
manufacturing town near-by, with whose name and reputation 
he was always ready to identify himself in some comical 
speech. They did this or that in such a way in a small place 
in which he dwelt he would say, solemnly. “I happen to live 
in a town of which you may not have heard,” he might begin 
and then, with that serious countenance which accompanie 
the most humorous relation, he would pronounce its strange 


Indian name and go forward with his story. In his books it 
was sometimes Millburg, as in Elbow Room; again it was 
Coshocton and again Connock. But whatever its name it was 
always the same little hamlet “by the bend of the river” (the 
title of a volume of stories which were published but a few 
months before his death), the home on a hillside of a few 
thousand factory operatives who each morning went down 
to the bank of the stream to work in the mills, and of two 
or three leading families with their connections, who gave 
these operatives employment. From one of these leading 
families the humorist had taken his wife, and he cast his lot 
permanently with the people of this small community. 

It was more than forty years ago when a young journal- 
ist in Philadelphia who wrote the funniest of sketches under 
the name of Max Adeler first won a public reputation. He 
was the son of a clergyman in the Episcopal church, and, 
while he was a writer for the newspapers he issued a volume 
called Out of the Hurly Burly. A strange name stood upon 
the title-page; a little-known firm published it; a young artist 
of whom no one had heard, Arthur B. Frost, illustrated it. 
But it had instant success. Clark was not yet a resident of 
Conshohocken. The people of this book live in an old town 
on the Delaware River in the State of Delaware called New 
Castle. The author writes as one who yet felt not quite cer- 
tain of his way. By the page he tells of the history of the 
town, of the floggings, the pillory and the stocks; by the page 
he describes the rather commonplace scenery of the neigh- 
borhood, but he suddenly breaks out from this background 
into story and verse conceived in the most humorous vein. 
Not a well-brought-up man of more than fifty, though the 
young will have found other gods (more’s the pity!) who 
cannot stand an examination in Out of the Hurly Burly, And 
the test can be applied quite as well or better in England, 
where there are many to say that Clark is the first of Ameri- 
can humorists. His nonsense rhymes have gone rollicking 
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through our heads since boyhood. Who has not laughed over 
his burlesque of the “poetry” which used to accompany the 
death notices in the newspapers? Long to be remembered is 
Colonel Bangs, of the “Morning Argus,’ who employed the 
muse of young Mr. Slimmer to “cause the sunshine of smiles 
to burst through the tempest of tears” in the obituary col- 
umns of that journal. What was Bangs not to suffer when 
the friends and connections of the deceased visited his office 
to read aloud to him Slimmer’s lines. These had been pruned 
to cheer the members of the Smith family. 


Charles Heber Clark 


“Four doctors tackled Johnny Smith— 
They blistered and they bled him: 

With squills and anti-bilious pills 
And ipecac they fed him. 

They stirred him up with calomel, 
And tried to move his liver; 

But all in vain—his little soul 
Was wafted o’er the River.” 


These lines by the luckless Slimmer led the sheriff of the 
county to withdraw all the public advertising from the col- 
umns of Bangs’s journal: 


“We have lost our little Hanner in a very painful manner, 

And we often asked, How can her harsh sufferings be 
borne? 

When her death was first reported, her aunt got up and 
snorted 

With the grief that she supported, for it made her feel 
forlorn. 


“She was such a little seraph that her father, who is sheriff, 

Really doesn’t seem to care if he ne’er smiles in life again. 

She has gone, we hope, to heaven, at the early age of seven, 

(Funeral starts off at eleven), where she'll nevermore 
have pain.” 


Another visitor was not less indignant, since he seized 
the editor’s “scattered hair” and knocked it against the table, 
while he read: 


“Oh, bury Bartholomew out in the woods, 
In a beautiful hole in the ground, 
Where the bumble bees buzz and the woodpeckers sing, 
And the straddle bugs tumble around: 
So that in winter, when the snow and the slush 
Have covered his last little bed, 
His brother Artemas can go out with Jane 
And visit the place with his sled.” 


Mrs. Adeler, when these rhymes were read to her, urged 
that they be not printed since they seemed to make fun of a 
grave matter. “I will tell you what I will do,” said her hus- 
band. “I will publish your opinions upon the subject, so that 
those who read the narrative may understand that the family 
of Adeler is not wholly careless of propriety.” And so it was 
done. 

Who willingly would miss in the same volume the ballad 
beginning: 


“There was a Hindoo maiden once, on India’s coral strand, 
Who had some forty suitors for her coffee-colored hand.” 


or that other ballad called “Mrs. Jones’s Pirate,” whose 


“Heavy black moustaches curled away beneath his nose, 
And drooped in elegant festoons about his very toes. 


“Who tired of blood and plunder: of the joys that they could 
bring, 

And sighed to win the love of some affectionate young 
thing.” 


What tragedies ensued until Mrs. Jones alone remained. 
Her end, too, was at hand, for 


“*Brandishing her parasol she sought the pirate boat 
And loading up a gun jammed her head into its throat. 
na * + * os 
“A snap, a fizz, a rumble; some stupendous roaring tones— 
And where upon earth’s surface was the recent Mrs. Jones? 
Go ask the moaning winds, the sky, the mists, the murmur- 
ing sea: 
Go ask the fish, the coroner, the clams—but don’t ask me.” 


To illustrate this most lamentable occurrence is a draw- 
ing by Frost of three sharks swimming satisfiedly around a 
hoop skirt. 

It is in this volume that we are introduced to that re- 
markable life insurance agent, Mr. Benjamin P. Gunn, who 
appears and reappears so often in Clark’s books. This very 
persistent man would visit Adeler’s office fourteen times of a 
morning, follow him to the opera, sit by him in railway trains 
and waylay him at funerals. At length, to escape further 
persecution, Adeler left home and hid himself in a distant 
city. When, after two weeks, he returned at one o’clock in 
the morning he had hardly got into bed before the door-bell 
rang. Looking out, there was Gunn with another person. He 
thought he would call about that insurance policy. He had 
brought the doctor with him for an immediate examination. 
Adeler slammed the window and went back to bed. After 
breakfast, upon opening the front door, there were Gunn and 
the physician on the stoop. They had been sitting there all 
night. They seized Adeler and tried to undress him on the 
pavement in order to examine him. He retreated and locked 
himself in the garret, but Gunn leased the house next door 
and was soon seen coming down a ladder through the trap- 
door, “with the doctor and a crowbar and a lot of death rates.” 















Then Adeler bribed the sexton of the Presbyterian church 
for the privilege of climbing to the point of the steeple and 
sitting astride of the ball, three hundred feet above the earth. 
In an hour’s time, while Adeler was “looking at the superb 
view to the west,” he heard a rustling sound, and, turning 
around, Gunn was seen climbing up the spire in a balloon “in 
which was the doctor and the tabular estimates of the losses 
of his company.” When he reached the ball he threw his 
grappling iron into the shingles and asked Adeler at what 
age his father had died, and if any of his aunts ever had con- 
sumption or liver complaint. Adeler slid down the steeple to 
the ground without waiting to reply, and took the first train 
for Mexico. He mounted a mule and paid a guide to lead him 
to the summit of Popocatapetl. There was Gunn. Adeler 
pushed him into the crater. As he fell he screamed out “some- 
thing about non-forfeiture.” But on the following Thursday 
an eruption began and the first thing that was thrown out 
was Benjamin P. Gunn, “scorched, with his hair singed off 
and in a profuse perspiration, but still active and ready for 
business,” and so on. 

It is doubtful if hyperbole ever achieved so much in any 
hand other than Clark’s in lending force to satire. Again and 
again by the use of this weapon would he blast and explode our 
worldly simpleness and humbug. For while his humor was 
sometimes aimless it was oftenest pointed at an object. The 
undertaker and the coroner whom he showed us loving death 
for their own gain, and all the paraphernalia accompanying 
the dissolution of the body were never dealt with so daringly 
and with such really comical results. He could make fun of 
the end of his own life even when it very nearly impended, as 
he had always toyed and jested with it in his books. Yet few 
men ever had a more responsible feeling about the rendering 
up of the human soul to its Creator, few had so pure a religious 
faith undisturbed by problems of creed, few performed more 
good and earnest Christian work, few in personal living offered 
his fellow-men so correct an example, few were at all times 
so ready to express the sympathy which was felt for a friend 
in sorrow and distress. 

Clark’s early work still lay in that period when the Mor- 
mon elder with his many wives served as a butt for humorous 
allusion, and he, like Artemus Ward, turned for fun to the 
polygamous man of Salt Lake. The person who thinks that 
he is gifted with a melodious voice, or can play a musical in- 
strument and attempts it, thereby disturbing the lives of his 
neighbors, came in for many thrusts at Clark’s hands. For 
he knew the principles of music. He had mastered the diffi- 
culties of the church organ, and once could operate it skilfully. 
He had taught music at times to his friends, as, for example, 
to the publisher of his first three books, an attempt which was 
not a complete success. He would gravely tell how he had sat 
down to the piano with Stoddart. “Now, Joe, this is A, and 
that is B, and that is C,” he would say, pointing to the keys. 
“Why is it C?” Stoddart would ask, looking up with interest. 
“I don’t know why it is C, but it is C,” Clark would retort 
vehemently, and in no long time he gave up in disgust the 
attempt to bring music into the soul of such a pupil. 

But Clark found still more fun in the country editor, the 
patent medicine manufacturer, especially if he had a cure for 
making the hair grow on bald heads, and the confident inventor 
of all kinds of useless contrivances. His inventions included 
wires running down to sensitive corns transplanted to the feet 
of the “Old Probability person” at Washington for the purpose 
of foretelling the weather; galvanic collars, to be charged with 
electricity for the management of stubborn mules attached to 
canal boats; the self-rocking cradle, which, after throwing the 
baby upon the washstand, was itself thrown out into the back- 
yard, its machinery buzzing and humming all night, while the 
neighbors “pelted it with bootjacks under the impression that 
it was cats,” and Bradley’s Patent Imperishable Army Sau- 
sage. This sausage had been intended to do away with heavy 
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provision trains, accompanying movements of troops in the 
Civil War. It was stuffed in airtight skins by machinery. It 
could lie upon the Equator in a tropical sun for an indefinite 
period of time; it would still be fresh and sweet for human 
food. Bradley carried a piece of the “imperishable” to Wash- 
ington for the purpose of selling it to the Secretary of War, 
but that officer, thinking it a revolver, dodged under a table 
and the inventor was advised to betake himself to Congress. 
This he did. One morning he laid a sausage upon the desk 
of each member, who mistook it for a new kind of banana 
developed by the Agricultural Department. Finally, after 
Bradley had spent the winter “trying to force his sausage upon 
his beloved country,” a bill was passed appointing a commis- 
sion to investigate the subject and report its findings to the 
Secretary of War. Visiting the inventor’s farm a “terriffic 
smell” greeted the commissioners. A half-ton of the “imperish- 
able” had been concealed in Bradley’s garret, and they returned 
in haste to their hotel to write out their report. The article 
they had been sent to inspect they unanimously concluded could 
be used as guano on poor land or else as a missile to be aimed 
at besieged towns, though the barbarity which would be in- 
volved in subjecting even an enemy to contact with such ma- 
terial was so frightful to contemplate that they shrank from 
recommending its use for this purpose except in extreme cases, 
etc., etc. By this time Bradley was mad; he sent a box full 
of his sausages to Bismarck in the hope that they would meet 
the needs of the German army, but three months later he was 
shot at mysteriously and the belief prevailed in the neighbor- 
hood that the assassin was some emissary whom Bismarck had 
sent over the sea for the single purpose of butchering the 
sausage man. 

It would be not easy to find so clean and well-wrought- 
out a little satire as that called “The City of Burlesque,” a 
story in a volume published under the name of The Fortunate 
Island in Boston in 1882, The flight, capture, release and rein- 
statement in respectable society of a banker who had plun- 
dered the neighborhood, the breach of promise suit, the misdo- 
ings in a misnamed Christian church and other shams and 
hypocrisies in a community, not so different from one or another 
that we all know as to be unrecognizable, are revealed, if hu- 
morously, also with a meaning which was almost never, as I 
have said, out of the author’s mind. 

In this volume, too, will be found that extraordinary story, 
“Major Dunwoody’s Leg and the Great Pottawatomie Claim.” 
To some this may appear to be nonsense, uttered with the sim- 
ple purpose of raising laughter. The young Major Dunwoody, 
of the 4838rd Regiment of Pennsylvania Volunteers, had lost a 
leg at Gettysburg. One day he visited the Army Medical Mu- 
seum, with its gruesome collection of legs and other parts of 
men, recovered from the battlefields of the Civil War and pre- 
served there in alcohol. Suddenly the patent French leg which 
he wore fiew out and upset the easel of Pandora McDuffy, a 
young girl who had come here to study anatomy for a great 
picture of George Washington cutting down his father’s cherry 
tree, which she intended to sell to Congress to be placed in the 
rotunda of the Capitol. How Pandora fell in love with the 
Major, though her mother wished her to marry Achilles Smith, 
who was lobbying his great Pottawatomie claim through Con- 
gress; how Achilles’s efforts, both political and conjugal, ended 
in failure after a prolonged and expensive Indian war; how 
Pandora made Dunwoody promise to institute a search in the 
museum for his lost leg; how they found it there; how Con- 
gress passed an act to give him possession of it, so that they 
could keep it in a glass jar in the corner of the parlor of their 
home; how this same Congress declined to buy Pandora’s 
George Washington and the hatchet picture, and she resolved 
te convert it into a representation of the execution of Mary 
Queen of Scots and to sell it to Canada, are all recited in a 
riotously extravagant manner, but with the most astute sa- 
tirical references to political conditions after the Civil War. 
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However, soon after The Fortunate Island and its accom- 
panying tales were published, an impulse to lead a more useful 
life gained a complete mastery over Clark. He would put all 
the trumpery of his early years behind him. What he had 
written then was error to be overlived and forgotten. He was 
possessed of a strange ambition to be an economist, whose sub- 
jects are as little humorous as any that which could be chosen 
for study and exposition. He chose for his master Henry C. 
Carey, though he was not given to any careful reading of the 
literature of the science. The summum bonum of political 
economy for him was a very high protective tariff. He be- 
came the secretary of a manufacturers’ club; he edited two 
papers devoted to the advancement of the interests of manu- 
facturers through tariff laws; he appeared upon the stump in 
political campaigns challenging this or that man who disagreed 
with his views to verbal combat, relying with confidence upon 
the fluency of his tongue and the withering power of his satire 
to floor any antagonist; he organized manufacturers into 
parties and led them to onslaughts upon the Committee on 
Ways and Means and other oracles at Washington; he him- 
self became a manufacturer, for he had befriended one of a 
large number of young men to whom he gave religious instruc- 
tion each Sunday at Conshohocken, and there was built up a 
large and successful business whence came to him a satisfactory 
income, which always seemed to him rather unearned and 
mysterious of source. 

But there was pleasure in being able to say in his political 
debates, as his great form was bent to the task of overwhelm- 
ing some wicked free trader, that he was a manufacturer. Men 
might recall his reputation as a funny man and bring up 
against him his dark past—that old 


“Bury Bartholomew out in the woods 
In a beautiful hole in the ground” 


and that cordially despised 


“No more he’ll shoot his sister with his little wooden gun, 
And no more he’ll twist the pussy’s tail and make her yowl 
for fun.” 


He could retort that now he was a business man, even as were 
the men whose cause he espoused. For twenty years this new 
life was his pride and joy. He would cut off his right hand, I 
have heard him say, if he had never written a funny book. 
But how much gayety he brought into the discussion of the 
tariff, the currency, the shipping and other political questions 
in Pennsylvania! How men, when he thought himself most seri- 
ous, would double up with laughter as they listened to him 
expound his theories! His brain flashed like a powder can. 
The unexpected word and phrase, the strange association of 
ideas, the wealth of original anecdote, the extravagance of his 
metaphor, brought him the largest audiences, and he enter- 
tained when he did not convince. How much Clark could have 
done in three years taken out of the heart of his life as a hu- 
morous writer and lecturer if he had been willing to surrender 
himself freely to the talents with which he was so generously 
supplied! N 

But a time came at length when the papers which he 
served no longer valued the articles expressive of his economic 
views, and he returned to the writing of books. His friends 
in England had never ceased loving him, and were ready to 
welcome whatever new tales should come from his pen. He 
gave them Captain Bluitt, In Happy Hollow, The Quakeress, 
a romance of the Quaker people settled in eastern Pennsylvania, 
and one or two more volumes, still restraining his exuberant 
humor as best he could and aiming to establish a name for him- 
self in serious imaginative literature. I think his success must 
be accounted to have been quite moderate. 
In these later years he relented a little in the judgment 
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of his earlier work, though he would still protest when men 
mentioned them flatteringly. A visiting Englishman, upon 
introduction to him at the club, might cite some old story or 
verse. “Now, what can you do?” he would say. “I came in 
here for a serious conversation with a number of estimable 
gentlemen and some one reminds me of that old nonsense,” and 
so forth. Now and then, in small chosen circles, he would let 
himself go—the real man was seen by his friends. In the 
Franklin Inn he would put all restraint aside, making speeches, 
reading his stories and verses until he filled the room with 
laughter. How well I can recall the night he read “Grandma 
Pevey,” the story of an old lady who had an “insatiable thirst” 
for going over Niagara Falls in a barrel. Now and again he 
would stop as the merriment increased among his auditors and 
exclaim, “What nonsense that is. Now, isn’t it. Did you ever 
hear such foolishness?” 

“Now, that is the last time,” he would tell me, after he 
had delivered some particularly witty speech which had set 
the entire company in an uproar. “There is no use talking - 
about it. I have made a fool of myself and it is the last time. 
I will make a speech about the tariff, but no one wants to hear 
about that. I shall not come to a dinner at that club again,” 
and to every one’s regret he did absent himself from one or 
two of the Franklin birthday celebrations, lest he be drawn into 
light remark. ~ 

It is certain, however, that he found more satisfaction than 
he professed in the praise which came to him, especially from 
visitors from other lands. His motto came to be “Dulce est 
desipere in loco.” “Even foolishness,” he would say, “might be 
a good thing in the right place.” There was little comrade- 
ship in the ranks of authors in Philadelphia before the organi- 
zation of the Franklin Inn Club, and Dr. Weir Mitchell, its 
president, had lived in the insular seclusion of a community 
“south of Market Street,” into which Clark had never come. 
I am not certain that the author of Hugh Wynne had never 
heard of the author of Out of the Hurly Burly, but he at least 
gave no sign of recognizing the humorist’s face or name on this 
occasion of which I am going to speak. I had said that Clark 
was Max Adeler and that he could be relied upon to make us 
a speech. As the moment to introduce the stranger arrived 
Dr. Mitchell, with the Philadelphia reputation for punning to 
uphold, alluded to Clark as an “Adeler of jokes,” and looked 
around him to see who would rise for the response. Clark’s 
high frame appeared; he planted his feet solidly and set his 
frowning brows as he was wont to do, for no one knew what 
utterance—for much of the charm of his speech was found in 
the surprising turns which his mind would give it as he pro- 
ceeded with the development of his theme. 

Unknown as he seemed to be, he chose to advert to his 
literary work. More than a million copies of his books had been 
sold. He looked forward to a time when his work would be 
esteemed worthy to rank among the classics of the English 
tongue. His name on the ripe day he knew would stand beside 
that of Shakespeare. Societies of men and women would be 
formed to find new and unsuspected meanings for his words 
and phrases. He now could see diligent men in some future 
age compiling a concordance of his sapient sayings. There 
would be annotated variorum editions of his work. There 
might indeed be those to say that they found running through 
his pages a strange cipher which, if read aright, would prove 
that what had all along borne his name was not his at all, but 
that it had come instead from the pen of a writer of frivolous 
fiction, Weir Mitchell, who had lived in the same city at the 
same period in the history of the world. 

It is doubtful if this rare humorist was ever seen in happier 
surroundings than upon the occasion just a few months before 
his death at a dinner to A. B. Frost, upon the artist’s return 
to residence in Philadelphia. Dr. Mitchell was gone and John 
Bach McMaster presided. At one side of the chair sat Frost 
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and Clark, who had come forward together as author and illus- 
trator in Out of the Hurly Burly forty years before; on the 
other, F. Hopkinson Smith. Clark’s address was a model of 
humor and sentiment. Many thought he had never spread 
about him so much graceful wit with so much love and kindli- 
ness. It was a warm good homecoming for Frost. 

Many memories crowd upon me. I cannot pass without 
mention those I cherish of a long summer evening when the 
ivies were planted by Dr. Mitchell, Dr. Furness and other men 
at the foot of the walls of the Franklin Inn and when Clark 
read these lines: 


“Now that the ivy’s planted comes the natural question, 
Which’ll 
Be first to mount the walls? Will it be that of Dr. Mitchell? 


“Or will the other envious vines see climbing up before "em 
The twig that had its first impulse from Shakespeare Vario- 
rum? 


“I should not, though, be much chagrined to see uplifting 
faster 

The slip that History claims for her’s from our John Bach 
McMaster. 


“Perchance, however, in the end it may not be surprising 
To find that Poet Williams’ vine is not a-verse to rising. 


“But what if, straight across the shrubs, a thrifty, vigorous 
straddler 

Should swiftly stretch the Humor-shoot inserted by Max 
Adeler? 
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“Thus while the poetaster sings in verses four or five, he 
Would still the sun and dew invoke in blessings on this ivy. 


“So waiting then for Nature’s help, let’s hope each vine a 
climber, 

Which better will acquit itself than does this shameless 
rhymer.” 


In his preface to Elbow Room Clark wrote that his effort 
to tell humorous stories had “at least one quality that some 
greater achievemnts do not possess.” It is, he said, “absolutely 
pure in thought, word and suggestion. If it is filled with non- 
sense, that nonsense, at any rate, is innocent. It is modest, 
cleanly and without malice or irreverence. A worthier and 
nobler work might have been written; a purer work could not 
have been.” 

These words, though uttered in the humorous vein running 
through the work they were intended to condone, may fittingly 
serve as a judgment upon Clark’s writing as a whole. It may 
seem to be small praise. But it is much in a time when all 
men who are created equal in the right to the pursuit of hap- 
piness turn for their amusement to the antics of a vulgar slap- 
stick comedian in a moving picture theater or to the comic sup- 
plements of the newspapers. 

One says that humor is progressive. It may be so; it pro- 
gresses too often downhill. I should not like to think that so 
much honest fun, accompanied by so much excellent wisdom, 
as is to be found in Clark’s pages, had been written only for a 
generation now passing down the other side of fifty. It would 
have amused the Greeks and Egyptians; it has the range to 
stir the risibles of races of human beings who may inhabit this 
planet in far centuries to come. 


The Dreamer 


By Julia Hall Bartholomew 


N IDLE hours a dreamer dreamed 
An angel came to him and spake, 
“Make thou thy choice among the gifts 
That I bestow; one freely take.” 


With reverent awe the dreamer bowed 
His head, and then expressed desire, 
Deep in his soul, for poet’s power 
Men’s hearts to cheer and feed and fire. 


In singing to the weary world 
Exquisite joy the dreamer had; 
From out his soul he beauty gave 
To uplift men and make them glad. 


In fruitful hours the dreamer dreamed 
The angel came to him and spake, 
“Among a plenitude of gifts 
Thou hast done well this choice to make.” 
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Sinclair Lewis 


By George H. Soule, Jr. 


who decides the future of playwrights, poets and nov- 

elists. Therefore, I listened with respectful attention 
the other day when I heard somebody telling about an inti- 
mate luncheon at which Miss Elizabeth Jordan, Mrs. Ruth 
McEnery Stuart and a few other noted women writers and 
editors had been talking about the next great American nov- 
elist. “Who is he?” I asked, preparing to receive into a new 


) ae knows that in America it is the woman 


Sinclair Lewis 


corner of my memory a name destined to appear on many 
important title-pages. “Sinclair Lewis,” was the answer. I 
mechanically repeated the question, with the same result. But 
this was not the new sort of name I had expected. “Sinclair 
Lewis” meant to me not a celebrity, but a certain tall per- 
son colloquially known as “Red,” who, as an editor of a col- 
lege magazine, had once wasted on me instruction as to the 
proper structure of blank verse, and who later on had shared 
with me the same bosses in a publishing office, the same room- 
ing house on Van Ness Place, west of Washington Square, 
the same bakery breakfasts on weekday mornings, and the 
same bruncheons (breakfast-luncheon) at the ancient and 
comfortable Brevoort on Sundays. 

Of course, I had always taken it for granted in a vague 
way that some time he would be great, just as he had. An 
imaginative background of a brilliant future is necessary to 
the proper digestion of the soggy coffee-cake they gave you 


on Bleecker Street when the winter morning is icy outside 
and the atmosphere inside the lunch-room is stale and steam- 
ing. We had played with the idea together for years, and 
I don’t believe there is any variety of acknowledged or un- 
acknowledged eminence that we hadn’t pictured, usually 
hating cordially our future smug and satisfied selves in com- 
parison with our present free and heroic ones. But through 
that very process he had come to mean to me a person who 
has a very wonderful time imagining what he was going to 
be, just because he hadn’t become what he looked forward to. 
Therefore, when I heard through an indubitably authorita- 
tive source that he was really doomed to become famous, | 
confess that under my apparent and proprietary pleasure 
there was a certain feeling of dismay. And on that account, 
when somebody asked me to write about the new celebrity, | 
decided not to assit in the infamous but inevitable process by 
which a person is made a Personage, but before it is too late 
to recount something of the times when he had not gone very 
far towards becoming a public institution. 

I distinctly remember one summer evening, when we were 
dining beside a window on the top floor of what is now the 
old Yale Club in New York. We had been wondering what 
we should do if we were somebody else—aviators, or waiters, 
or Congressmen. “Did you ever imagine,’ said Red, “that 
you were yourself?” The idea was new and startling to both 
of us. “Suppose,” he went on, “that you had just come out 
of the high school in Kokickapee, Kansas, wouldn’t we, as 
we sit here, seem romantic figures of a novel? I am associate 
editor of a magazine; you a ‘rising young man’ in an im- 
portant publishing house. We are dining in our luxurious 
graduate club of a famous Eastern university, discussing H. 
G. Wells and ‘litrachure.’ We are almost decided on the 
proper way to reform the world. We are likely at almost 
any moment to fall in love with debutantes or waitresses in 
Child’s.” We looked out and saw the last smoky red and 
chrysoprase green of the western twilight above the restless 
flashing advertising signs along Broadway. The suggestion 
was weirdly pleasing. 

A few weeks ago, when I read Sinclair Lewis’s second 
novel, The Trail of the Hawk, I remembered that evening 
vividly, because the book gave me the same feeling all over 
again. It was quite plain that the novel consisted in Red’s 
imagining that he was himself. So full was it of the things 
I had heard him tell about and seen him do that it was very 
difficult to remember that the story was a printed novel. And 
I was further confused by the fact that it was also full of ex- 
periences which I could swear he had never had. So well was 
everything imagined that the two kinds of things were in- 
distinguishable except by the careful use of my memory. When 
I finished, it was clear to me that Red was the sort of person 
whose imaginative experiences are just as real as his actual 
ones—in other words, a predestined novelist. 

The story, as most novel readers will probably know be- 
fore long, is of a certain Hawk Ericson, born in a little town 
in Minnesota, who represents the adventurous side of second- 
generation Americans. No greater delusion ever existed than 
that all of young America is experimental and daring. 
American youth is probably by and large the most conserva- 
tive in the world. But against this safe and prosaic back- 
ground Hawk flashes out as the wanderer, the man who sees 
real romance in modernity. As student in a little, sectarian 
college, as tramp, machinist, chauffeur, peregrinating actor, 
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aviator and finally as husband of a modern woman who also 
nows how to play and feels the fascination of the distance, 
he sails restlessly over the world, with unblinking eyes which 
can look at the sun and also discover the smallest things of 
interest in the back yard. 

In essence, that is Sinclair Lewis. But if you read the 
book thinking that he is merely retailing his own experiences 
you will go far astray. Any one would say, for instance, that 
one of the most convincing chapters is that describing an 
aeroplane flight over Long Island Sound. Aviators have 
testified that it is the real thing. Yet Sinclair Lewis has never 
been up in an aeroplane in his life. 

In order to clear the situation up, as much for myself as 
for any one else, it would be interesting to outline a few of the 
many things he has actualy done. Born in Sauk Center, Min- 
nesota, the son of a physician, he went through the local 
schools and prepared for college in the Oberlin, Ohio, Acad- 
emy. From there he went to Yale in 1903. With no influen- 
tial friends in college, no prominence in athletics, very little 
money, and the temporary disadvantage of a real taste for 
poetry and various forms of learning, he naturally was not 
widely known in his class. That was, of course, his salva- 
tion. It strengthened his radical instincts, allowed him time 
for much reading and writing, and did not force his unusual 
personality into the smooth and undistinguished mould pre- 
scribed by college “good form.” 

He did, however, become an editor of the “Lit” (“Yale 
Literary Magazine”) and was elected to the board of the 
“Cow” (“Yale Courant”). During his college course he also 
contributed to general magazines and did reporting for the 
New Haven “Journal and Courier.” 

During his vacations he made two trips abroad, working 
his way on cattle boats, and taking a walking trip through 
England. This, however, did not give sufficient scope to his 
restless mind, which finally enticed him out of college entirely 
during his senior year. The romantic possibilities of Upton 








The Unconventional Lewis 


Sinclair’s experiment with a socialist community at Helicon 
Hall attracted him, and he joined it. That was in 1906. Any 
one who knows how even to-day the most radical souls in the 
timid old universities are just beginning to admit there may 
be something in social reform will know what an enterprise 
that must have been, and what ridicule he had to face. Yet 
the experiment soon proved its uselessness for him, and he 
came down to New York, where he worked as a book clerk in 
a department store and afterwards made a feeble living writ- 
ing verse for the magazines. At this time he lived with Allan 
Updegraff, a classmate, who has since become known as a 
writer of short stories, a poet and a literary critic. They 
inhabited New York’s nearest approximation to a garret—a 
furnished housekeeping room in the “gashouse district.” A 
more steady income was made possible by his appointment to 
the position of assistant editor of “Transatlantic Tales,” a 
magazine which flourished for about two years. In the auv- 
tumn of 1907 he visited Panama to see the canal being built. 
going steerage and returning stowaway. Then he returned to 
college and got his degree in 1908, a year behind the class 
with which he started, but years ahead of most of them in 
experience. During this period the magazines which had 
published his contributions ranged from the “Century” to the 
“Blue Mule.” 

His first job after graduation was that of telegraph edi- 
tor on the Waterloo, Iowa, “Courier,” an engagement termi- 
nated, if I remember correctly, by trouble with the linotype 
foreman, who is often the most important man on a small 
paper. Then he learned more about New York’s poverty than 
most men ever know by being an investigator for the Charity 
Organization Society and night agent of the Joint Applica- 
tion Bureau of that society, where his duties consisted in in- 
terviewing the destitute who appealed for help, and deciding 
where it should be given. In December, 1908, he moved to 
California, where he tried to make his living by writing. 
staying at the colony of artists and writers at Carmel by the 
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Sea. There he came to know among others Jack London, 
Alice MacGowan and Grace MacGowan Cook, and George 
Sterling. Later he lived with William Rose Benét at the Be- 
nicia Arsenal—Mr. Benét having become known since that 
time as a poet and a member of the staff of the “Century 
Magazine.” Late in 1909 Lewis again tried newspaper work 
as reporter on the San Francisco “Bulletin,” and then as desk 
editor for the Associated Press. 

The other side of the continent, however, proved as attract- 
ive as usual, and he returned to the East in 1910, becoming 
managing editor of the “Volta Review,” a magazine for the 
deaf, published in Washington, D. C., under the chaperonage 
of Alexander Graham Bell. After a few months of this New 
York again called him, and he secured a position as manu- 
script reader for Frederick A. Stokes Company, book pub- 
lishers. This time he learned the city from an entirely dif- 
ferent angle. During the two years he was with the Stokes 
company he made warm friendships with many authors and 
editors, and lived in the Greenwich Village section, which 
harbors every sort of person who can be said to have intel- 
lectual interests, from radical members of the I. W. W. to 
millionaire amateurs in painting. 

His change from the publishing house was made with 
characteristic suddenness. One evening I was having dinner 
with him in a little-frequented restaurant on Forty-second 
Street when a man he had not seen for two years came to 
our table. It was Arthur Hoffman, formerly of “Transatlan- 
tic Tales” and now editor of “Adventure,” one of the Ridgway 
publications. During the conversation Hoffman mentioned 
that there was a job vacant with him as associate editor, and 
the next day Lewis had it. 

The months that Lewis spent on “Adventure” will always 
be counted, I think, among the happiest of his life. His work 
brought him into daily contact with men who had explored 
and fought in every corner of the earth; his office associations 
were of the pleasantest, and it was at this time that he grew 
intimate with his future wife, Miss Grace Livingstone Hegger. 


The Genesis 


Madame 
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Also he was doing some of his best work on his first novel, 
Our Mr. Wrenn, a whimsical story of a little man who longs 
for adventure, and is oppressed by the job. For the first time 
his experimenting was beginning to bear fruit in permanent 
achievement, and his undertakings were filled with zest as 
never before. It was at this time, too, incidentally, that he 
developed his hobby for aviation, which had begun during his 
work with the Stokes Company, and plays so large a part in 
The Trail of the Hawk. 

After filling the position of editor for the Publishers’ 
Newspaper Syndicate, which furnished news about books to 
many important papers throughout the country, Lewis be- 
came editor for the George H. Doran Company, book pub- 
lishers, where he stayed until last month, when he left to 
devote all his time to writing. He was married to Miss Heg- 
ger in April, 1914, and for the moment lives in Port Washing- 
ton, Long Island. Besides his work at the office he has found 
time since his marriage to write his second novel, contribute 
short stories to “The Saturday Evening Post,” and assist in 
the recent campaign for woman suffrage, in which Mrs. Lewis 
was a leader. Now, at the age of thirty, he seems to have 
completed what most people would regard as a sufficient ap- 
prenticeship for an American novelist, and finds himself in a 
position where he can soon devote all his energy to his proper 
work—the creating of fiction. 

The bare facts of Sinclair Lewis’s apprenticeship are ro- 
mantic enough. Some time a biographer will fill in the gaps 
with the more genuine romance that lies there. Before that 
we shall get much of his experience enriched and interpreted 
by his artist’s imagination in his novels. Those who wish to 
begin now may do so with Hawk and Our Mr. Wrenn. But, 
after all, what makes him most interesting is now, as it always 
has been, not what he has done, but what he is going to do; 
not the journeys he has taken, but the restless, driving curi- 
osity that makes him travel. He seems to represent that 
aspect of America of which we have the most right to be 
proud, and which is going to mean most to the world. 


of the Novel 


de Tencin 


By Raoul de Beaucrispin 


HE fashion in literature set by Mme. de la Fayette soon 

I produced many imitators, among whom, probably, the 

ablest was Mme. d’Aulnoy. She is best known by her 

Les Contes des Fées—delightful fairy-tales, some of the char- 

acters of which have passed into the household talk of almost 

every country; but she also wrote a historical novel, Hyppo- 

lyte, Count of Douglas, an edition of which was issued as late 
as the early years of the nineteenth century. 

Then, too, there were the novels of her daughter, Mme. 
d’Heeres, of Mme. de Fontaine, of Mile. de la Roche Guilhen, 
and others of lesser note; but for more than half a century 
Mme. de la Fayette remained without a rival until, in 1735, 
Les Memoires du Comte de Comminges appeared, and another 
great novel saw the light. There was little similarity, how- 
ever, between the tender tales of the one and th impassiond 
novels of the other; as little indeed as between the pur and sin- 
cre friend of Mme. de Sevigné and the profligate woman who 
was the mother of d’Alembert. 

There are few lives more painful to write than that of 
Mme. de Tencin. Endowed with splendid talents and beauty, 
having great opportunities and surrounded by admiring 
friends, one dark stain disfigured everything, and the verdict 


of posterity, when she died, was unanimous in her condemna- 
tion. 

Claudine Alexandrine Guerin de Tencin was born at Gren- 
oble in 1681. Her father was Chief Justice of the Courts of 
Chambery. He was poor, proud and unscrupulous. Claudine 
could not marry suitably to her birth; therefore, she must. be- 
come a nun. She resisted, but resistance was in vain, and 
she reluctantly entered the convent of the Augustines of Mont- 
fleurie and took the vows that bound her for life. 

The discipline of the convent was most lax, and Claudine 
availed herself of every opportunity for pleasure. She was 
very pretty, fascinating in manners and witty in conversa- 
tion. She captivated the Abbess and her confessor; she not 
only received visits, but returned them; and soon determining 
that convent life was intolerable, she took steps which led first 
to her transference to the Chapter at Neuville, and finally to 
the dispensation of her vows. 

Claudine then lived at Paris, under her brother’s pro- 
tection. The Abbé de Tencin was one of the scandals of the 
church of the eighteenth century, and one of the most corrupt 
men of that corrupt age. Vice seems to have been innate in 
him. His sister, however, was devoted to him, and, with her 
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talents and daring spirit of intrigue, she helped him to real- 
ize his ambition, which finally secured him the Cardinal’s hat. 

Claudine seems to have had no morals and no heart. 
Among her lovers were Fontenelle and Bolingbroke, but they 
were soon discarded for the Chevalier Destouches-Canon, by 
whom she had a child, secretly born in her brother’s house, 
and abandoned November 17, 1717, the day after its birth, on 
the steps of St. Jean le Lond. It was found by the police, and 
given to a poor woman, named Rousseau, the wife of a glass- 
worker, who took care of it; and the child grew up to be one 
of the most celebrated men of his age, the mathematician 
D’Alembert. 

The abandonment of her child at the risk of its life on a 
bleak November morning was one of the greatest strains on 
her life. She was not merely profligate; she was heartless. 
Destouches, however, was better, and when he heard of his 
child’s fate he sought him out, provided for him, and gave him 
a good education, leaving him on his death a comfortable in- 
heritance. 

For a short time she became the mistress of Philip d’Or- 
léans, the Regent of France; later she was known publicly as 
the mistress of Dubois, through whom she gained for herself 
much money, and for her brother an archbishopric, while the 
two together intrigued on Dubois’ behalf to obtain for him 
the cardinalate, though at that time he had only received the 
tonsure. He was first made Archbishop of Cambrai, a suc- 
cessor of the saintly Fenelon there, and he received in one 
day all the orders up to that of bishop, two years later ob- 
taining the dignity of Cardinal. 

Mme. de Tencin lived to the age of sixty-eight, and though 
never married dropped the Mademoiselle when about thirty. 
She died in 1749. 

She wrote several novels, the shortest and the best being 
Les Memoires du Comte de Comminges, published in 1735 un- 
der her nephews’ name. It is written in the form of an auto- 
biography, and the story is as follows: 

An ancestor, who had two sons, bestowed extensive lands 
on the younger which properly belonged to the elder, and ob- 
tained for him the title of Marquis de Lussan. The friend- 
ship of the brothers was, however, uninterrupted and their 
children were brought up together; but between these a spirit 
of jealousy and hatred sprang up. They both marry. M. de 
Comminges has a son; M. de Lussan a daughter, who have 
never met. 

De Comminges is bent on getting back the estates of which 
his grandfather has deprived him, and having learned that 
title-deeds, establishing his rights, are to be found in a cer- 
tain monastery, he sends his son to claim them. Young De 
Comminges procures the deeds, and, being near Bagneres and 
having some time to spare, visits the watering-place under an 
assumed name. There he meets a beautiful girl with whom 
he falls desperately in love. His passion is returned, and 
after a time he learns that her name’is Adelaide de Lussan, 
the daughter of his father’s hated cousin. 

Two months are spent there, when his father commands 
his immediate return. De Comminges obeys, but first de- 
stroys the deeds which would have deprived Adelaide’s father 
of all his property. Wheh M. de Comminges learns of the de- 
struction of the deeds and of his son’s determination to marry 
Adelaide he is furious. 

He sends his son into banishment in a wild chateau in 
the Pyrenees; and later he informs him that he has arranged 
for his marriage with a Mlle. de Foix. The young man abso- 
lutely refuses to marry her or anyone but Adelaide, and is 
cast into the castle dungeon. 

When Adelaide hears of her lover’s plight she releases him 
from his engagement to her, and out of unselfish love for him, 
and to effect his release, she marries a M. Benavides, an ex- 
ceedingly unprepossessing and disagreeable Spaniard, so that 
De Comminges may know that she has no love for her hus- 
band, but does it for his sake. 
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De Comminges, on recovering his freedom, seeks Ade- 
laide, and under the disguise of a painter manages to enter 
M. de Benavides’ chateau in Biscay and to obtain a few words 
with Adelaide, who entreats him to leave her. They are sur- 
prised by the husband, who, in jealous fury, attempts to kill 
his wife, and in defending Adelaide De Comminges wounds De 
Benavides 

The prayers of Adelaide compel him to take refuge in a 
neighboring monastery; and after a few days he learns of De 
Benavides’ recovery, but that Adelaide has been taken with 
a violent fever which has carried her off on the fifth day of 
her illness. 

The heart-broken ‘youth enters a monastery of La Trappe 
in France. He has been there three years when the tolling 
of a bell summons him with the other brethren to witness the 
death-bed of one of the monks. 

The dying man requests the Abbot’s leave to speak, and 
this being granted makes a strange confession. The dying 
brother is Adelaide herself. The report of her death had been 
an invention to prevent De Comminges from risking his life 
in again attempting to see her. 

After her husband’s death, nearly two years later, she 
assumed male attire and made her way back to France. One 
day a strange feeling drew her to enter the church of a monas- 
tery of La Trappe. The monks were in their stalls singing 
their office. She recognized the voice and features of De Com- 
minges. At first she was overwhelmed with despair, for all 
her old love reasserted itself; then she resolved, since his vows 
forbade their union, at least to live near him. She presented 
herself to the Abbot as a postulant and was received. She de- 
termined never to let him know of her presence lest she should 
injure his soul. “But what a mood,” she exclaimed, “did I 
bring to your holy exercises. My heart was full of passion and 
absorbed in its love. I followed him and helped him in his 
labors, though the rule forbade us ever to speak. I never be- 
trayed myself to him, for the fear that I might draw him 
away from God, since I believed that his soul was absolutely 
given to his Maker, and this kept me silent. . . .” 

“One day when we had gone together to the forest to hew 
wood for the monastery my companion left me, and later I 
came upon him, under a tree, looking intently at something 
that he had taken from his bosom. He was so absorbed in 
gazing at it that he did not notice my approach, and I beheld 
the object he had in his hand—it was my portrait! 

“I then knew that he, like myself, was the unhappy vic- 
tim of a criminal passion and would lose his soul. I returned 
to the church and kneeling at the foot of the altar asked God 
to convert me, that I might obtain my lover’s conversion. My 
prayers were not rejected, grace was given to me, and peace 
came into my heart. Shortly after this I fell ill. 

“If the companion of my passion still suffers from the 
weight of sin let him think of the terrible moment 
that I am facing, and which he must one day face. I entreat 
these holy religious to assist me with their prayers and to 
forgive me the scandal I have given them, and I confess my- 
self unworthy to share their grave.” 

The voice of Adelaide ceased, and all was over. De Com- 
minges rose from the kneeling monks and, clasping the loved 
corpse in his arms, gave way to passionate lamentations. At 
first the words of the Abbot moved him not. “Have mercy 
on me,” he cries; “let me go; my despair would but destroy 
your peace.” 

His request is granted, and he is permitted to retire to a 
hermitage belonging to the monastery, there to lead a life of 
penance till the day of his death, which he promises not to 
hasten by any act of his own; and he has the Abbot’s assur- 
ance that, when that day shall come, one grave shall reunite 
him with Adelaide. 

This is the scene to which all leads up, and for which the 
writer has kept back her whole strength; and it was this cli- 
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max which made the power of the book. How strong a hold 
it took on the public may be estimated from the fact that its 
power is not yet exhausted; for music, painting and the drama 
still perpetuate Adelaide’s sorrows and sufferings. 

La Harpe, the famous French critic, after praising Mme. 
de la Fayette, does not hesitate to say, “Only one other woman 
succeeded (almost), a century later, in painting with equal 
power the strength of love and virtue.” 

From this time on the dominion of the novel was estab- 
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fished in France. Ten years after Mme. de Tencin’s death 
Rousseau’s Nouvelle Heloise was published, and was received 
with unbounded enthusiasm. Then followed an army of women 
novelists, among the most distinguished of whom were Mme. 
de Ricaboni, Mme. de Genlis, Mme. de Charriére, Mme. de 
Kriidener, Mme. Cottin, leading up to Mme. de Staél and her 
great novel Corinne, and thus bringing us to the nineteenth 
century and to the queen of French women novelists, George 
Sand. 


CRIBES and priests, hearken to 
ss, me, 
Simon am I, the Sadducee, 
And, in spite of what I tell 
Of a dead man made whole and well, 


I say there is neither Heaven nor Hell. 






Thus did it chance—and only so. 
I was coming from Jericho, 

And, when anear to Bethany, 
Had crept under an olive tree, 
Weary of heat and the Dead Sea. 








And as I rested, nigh asleep 

I heard a sudden moan sweep, 

And looking out from the olive-gloom 
Bespreaded over a near hill tomb, 

I saw a surging throng loom, 









And out of the throng I heard a cry, 
“Master, why did you let him die?” 
From a lone woman’s grief it came— 
One of two that called his name— 

And seemed to smite his heart as flame. 









For tears were awakened in his breast. 
As waters from a fountain presst. 
And lo, come to the tomb, he said 
In words that with sore yearning bled 
“Roll the stone away from the dead.” 








And swift they rolled its weight away, 
As you have heard his people say. 

And then he cried—I swear, thus— 
In a voice flung as wind through us, 
“I bid you to come forth, Lazarus.” 









And slowly out of the grave there came, 

Bound about—like one who’s lame— 

With clothes at the feet, and face, too, 

This Lazarus—a mere Jew— 

Who had been dead . whole days 
through! 
















The Version of Simon the Sadducee 


By Cale Young Rice 


And as he came a great awe fell— 
Seeming to fold the earth as well. 
Yet if the hill shook, I know not: 
Though such a strength, there begot, 
Nigh left me as the wife of Lot. 


But soon the throng cried out, “He 
lives!” 

At which a little shiver he gives— 

Then falls down at the Master’s feet. 

And the women running, glad and fleet, 

Took from him the winding-sheet. 


Then was rejoicing, far and near, 
And thronging about his tale to hear 
Yet by the rod of Moses all 

Of moment still was to befall! 

For he but stood there in his pall. 


Till some at last cried, “Master, bid 
Him tell us what in death he did. 
For we would know of the Abyss— 
Of Sheol coming after this— 
Whether it be a pain or bliss!” 


And the throng pressed closer, then, 
still, 

When Lazarus shook, as if his will 

Had scarcely yet from death come back. 

And then he stood there, all a-lack, 

Looking as one upon the rack. 


But still the throng cried, “Bid him 
speak!” 

Till He who raised the dead grew weak, 

And a sweat broke out upon His brow— 

A sweat of faltering, all allow, 

Whether to bid the dead avow. 


Yet, louder still, “Yea, let us know 
What Heaven is, if there we go; 

For we will believe what man hath seen,” 
They cried again; and He, grown lean, 
Turned at last with a granting mien. 


But then did Lazarus loose his lips, 

As one whom a great loving grips, 
And said, “Nay, Lord, send them away; 
To You alone will I first say 

What I have seen of Heaven this day.” 


So He unto them said, “Stand off: © 
Have I not shewn ye signs enough?” 
And they obeyed, though lothfully 
Murmuring backward from the tree, 
Where those two stood alone with me. 


Then was it that this Healer said, 

“Speak!” and hope to His word was 
wed; 

Such hope as never hung before 

At the tomb’s unrevealing door. 

The very sun stood eager o’er. 


And Lazarus stammered forth, “Dear 
Lord, 

Shall I so pierce You with a sword? 

In the four days of my death-gloom 

I have but lain as in a womb: 

Emptiness only has the tomb!” 


And He, their “Lord and Master” called, 

Paled to His heart, as if appalled. 

But only a space, then beauty spread 

Strange as the power that raised the 
dead, 

Over His limbs and lit His head. 


And then He gently turned away 

And to the throng I heard Him say: 

“Look on My face and search ye out 

Whether of Heaven ye should doubt!” 

And all cried, “Nay, Lord,” with a 
shout. * 


So I, Simon, the Sadducee, 

Say still that Heaven nor Hell may be. 
And yet if thus the dead arise, 

Who is there in his heart denies 

That in this man a Prophet cries? 


Willa Sibert Cather 


A Novelist of Striking Powers and Author of “The Song of the Lark” 


amount of biography or effort at character interpreta- 
tion can reveal them so fully as their books. 

Willa Sibert Cather is of this type. Miss Cather is a 
Westerner of the West—it is enough to know that; if we did 
not know it one would suspect it any way. Coming from 
Nebraska to Pittsburgh, she left a high school career behind 
her and took up the tasks of a newspaper woman on the 
“Leader.” Her rapid strides mentally made it possible for her 
to tackle teaching as a profession, which she did with splendid 
result. To this period belongs her book of excellent verses, 
April Foresight, and the collection of still more excellent 
stories, The Troll Garden. 

These last won their author recognition in influential 
circles and brought her to New York to work on “McClure’s.” 
The editorial duties devolving on her while connected with that 
magazine made creative work impossible, and in 1912 she gave 
up a salaried position, took a house in Cherry Valley, New 
York, and began writing in good earnest. 

That same year her short but masterly novel, Alexander’s 
Bridge, was published. It showed what Miss Cather might be 
expected to do, and the expectation was realized in O Pioneers! 
a virile story of the West, and still more so in The Song of the 
Lark, recently published. 

When Miss Cather first began writing she tried to put the 
Swedish and Bohemian settlers, who had so profoundly influ- 
enced her childhood, into short stories. The results never 
satisfied her. In explaining her feeling Miss Cather says: 

“It is always hard to write about the things that are near 
your heart; from a kind of instinct of self-protection you dis- 
tort them and disguise them. Those stories were so poor that 
they discouraged me. I decided that I wouldn’t write any 
more about the country and people for which I had personal 
feeling. 

“Then I had the good fortune to meet Sarah Orne Jewett, 
who had read all of my early stories and had very clear and 
definite opinions about them and about where my work fell 
short. She said, ‘Write it as it is; don’t try to make it like this 
or that. You can’t do it in anybody else’s way—you will have 
to make a way of your own. If the way happens to be new, 
don’t let that frighten you. Don’t try to write the kind of 
short story that this or that agazine wants—write the truth 
and let them take it or leave it.’” 

Miss Cather has followed this advice, with the result that 
her Western tales are totally different from those most familiar 
to us. She has escaped the “wild and woolly” element en- 
tirely, and has endowed her tales with a real literary flavor that 
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lifts them up to a plane of artistic achievement not often 
reached by the writer of conventional Western stories. 

The Song of the Lark marks a new epoch in the career of 
one who promises to become one of the most brilliant exponents 
of a certain phase of American life that is far-reaching in its 
influence. 


Willa Sibert Cather 
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A Visit to the Mesa Verde 






By Willa Sibert Cather 


must always think with envy of the entrada of Rich- 

ard Wetherill, the first white man who discovered the 
ruins in its canyons, forty odd years ago. Until that time 
the Mesa was entirely unexplored, and was known only as a 
troublesome place into which cattle wandered off and from 
which they never came back. All the country about it was 
open range. The Wetherills had a ranch west of Mancos. 
One December day a boy brought word to the ranch house that 
a bunch of cattle had got away and gone up into the Mesa. The 
same thing had happened before, and young Richard Wether- 
ill said that this time he was going after his beasts. He rode 
off with one of his cow men and they entered the Mesa by 
a deep canyon from the Mancos River, which flows at its base. 
They followed the canyon toward the heart of the Mesa until 
they could go no farther with horses. They tied their mounts 
and went on foot up a side canyon, now called Cliff Canyon. 
After a long stretch of hard climbing young Wetherill hap- 
pened to glance up at the great cliffs above him, and there, 
through a veil of lightly falling snow, he saw, practically as 
it stands to-day and as it had stood for eight hundred years 
before, the Cliff Palace—not a cliff dwelling, but a cliff vil- 
lage: houses, courts, terraces and towers, a place large 
enough to house three hundred people, lying in a natural arch- 
way let back into the cliff. It stood as if it had been deserted 
yesterday; undisturbed and undesecrated, preserved by a dry 
atmosphere and by its great inaccessibility. 

That is what the Mesa Verde means; its ruins are the 
highest achievement of stone-age man—preserved in bright, 
dry sunshine, like a fly in amber—sheltered by great canyon 
walls, and hidden away in a difficult mesa into which no one 
had ever found a trail. When Wetherill rode in after his 
cattle no later civilization blurred the outlines there. Life 
had been extinct upon the Mesa since the days of the Cliff 
Dwellers. Not only their buildings, but their pottery, linen 
«loth, feather cloth, sandals, stone and bone tools, dried pump- 
kins, corn and onions, remained as they had been left. There 
were even a few well-preserved mummies—not many, for the 
Cliff Dwellers cremated their dead. 

Although only three groups of buildings have been ex- 
cavated and made easily accessible to travelers, there are ruins 
everywhere—perched about like swallows’ nests. The whole 
Mesa, indeed, is one vast ruin. Eight hundred years ago the 
Mesa was hung with villages, as the hills above Amalfi are 
to-day. There must have been about ten thousand people 
living there. The villages were all built back in these gracious 
natural arches in the cliffs; with such an outlook, such a 
setting, as men have never found for their dwellings anywhere 
else in the world. The architecture is like that of most south- 
ern countries—of Palestine, northern Africa, southern Spain 
—absolutely harmonious with its site and setting. On the way 
from New York to the Montezuma valley one goes through 
hundreds of ugly little American towns, but when you once 
reach the Mesa, all that is behind you. The stone villages 
in the cliff arches are a successful evasion of ugliness—perhaps 
an indolent evasion. Color, simplicity, space, an absence of 
clutter; the houses of the Pueblo Indians to-day and of their 
ancestors on the Mesa Verde are a reproach to the messiness 
in which we live. 

Everything in the Cliff Dweller villages points to a tem- 
pered, settled, ritualistic life, where generations went on 
gravely and reverently repeating the past, rather than battling 
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for anything new. Their lives were so full of ritual and 
symbolism that all their common actions were ceremonial— 
planting, harvesting, hunting, feasting, fasting. The great 
drama of the weather and the seasons occupied their minds 
a good deal, and they seem to have ordered their behavior 
according to the moon and sun and stars. The windows in 
the towers were arranged with regard for astronomical ob- 
servations. Their strong habitations, their settled mode of 
living, their satisfying ritual, seem to have made this people 
conservative and aristocratic. The most plausible theory as 
to their extinction is that the dwellers on the Mesa Verde were 
routed and driven out by their vulgar, pushing neighbors of 
the plains, who were less comfortable, less satisfied, and con- 
sequently more energetic. 

The Mesa people may have been somewhat enslaved by 
their strongholds, and their temper may have been softened 
by their comparative comfort and their attention to order and 
detail. They worked out a mode of life which satisfied them, 
and they were absolutely unenterprising in the modern Ameri- 
can sense. Their architecture and their religion were their 
National Purpose. Their religion was largely a personal rec- 
ognition and interpretation of nature. They seem not to have 
struggled to overcome their environment. They accommo- 
dated themselves to it, interpreted it and made it personal; 
lived in a dignified relation with it. In more senses than one 
they built themselves into it. They lived by hurrying and 
concentrating natural conditions and processes just a little. 
They supplemented the ruin of all by building reservoirs and 
irrigating. House building, in those great natural arches of 
stone, was but carrying out a suggestion that stared them in 
the face; often they used a great rock that had fallen down 
into the archway as a corner-stone and anchor for their own 
lighter masonry. When they felled cedars with stone axes 
they were but accelerating a natural process; the ends of their 
roof-rafters look as if they had been gnawed through by a 
beaver. 

Dr. Johnson declared that man is an historical animal. 
Certainly it is the human record, however slight, that stirs us 
most deeply, and a country without such a record is dumb, 
no matter how beautiful. The Mesa Verde is not, as many 
people think, an inconveniently situated museum. It is the 
story of an early race, of the social and religious life of a 
people indigenous to that soil and to its rocky splendors. It 
is the human expression of that land of sharp contours, brutal 
contrasts, glorious color and blinding light. The human con- 
sciousness, as we know it to-day, dwelt there, and a feeling 
for beauty and order was certainly not absent. There are in 
those stone villages no suggestions revolting to our sensibili- 
ties. No sinister ideas lurk in the sun-drenched ruins hung 
among the crags. One has only to go down into Hopiland to 
find the same life going on to-day on other mesa-tops; houses 
like these, kivas like these, ceremonial and religious imple- 
ments like these—every detail preserved with the utmost fidel- 
ity. When you see those ancient, pyramidal pueblos once more 
brought nearer by the sunset light that beats on them like 
gold-beaters’ hammers, when the aromatic pinon smoke begins 
to curl up in the still air and the boys bring in the cattle and 
the old Indians come out in their white burnouses and take 
their accustomed grave positions upon the housetops, you be- 
gin to feel that custom, ritual, integrity of tradition have a 
reality that goes deeper than the bustling business of the 
world. 


Every Day Lessons from New Books 


By JOHN T. FARIS, D.D. 


ee HROUGH and through—thought and act—body and 
soul—I hate it!” 

This was Clara Barton’s vigorous statement of 
her attitude to war. And she had a right to use vigorous 
language. She knew war. Yet she was not attracted to the 
scene of strife by love of excitement; she went in response to 
the bitter cry of anguish—she was “the angel of the battle- 
field.” 

It is worth while waiting more than three years for a 
biography like The Life of Clara Barton, by Percy H. Epler 
(The Macmillan Company). The book is packed full of inci- 
dents and experiences of tremendous import, told in a masterly 
way. 
No one would have picked out Clara Barton for the part 
she played. She was weak, slight, timid—everything seemed 
against her. But one of the very things that was responsible 
for some of these handicaps, pointed the way to her life work. 
When she was but eleven she began to care for her invalid 
brother, David. “For two years I only left his bedside for one- 
half day,” she said later. “I almost forgot that there was an 
outside to the house.” Her growth was arrested by the strain 
and the confinement. 

Though her weakness manifested itself throughout her 
life, there is a marvelous lesson in the fact that interest in 
her work and determination to do it enabled her to conquer 
weakness until the work was completed. With accomplishment 
came prostration. After sixteen years as a school teacher, 
physical weakness manifested itself in a complete breakdown. 
At the close of the Civil War she was at the breaking point, 
but the call came to a work that no one else could do, and she 
rose to the emergency. In 1868, when she was delivering a 
lecture in the interest of her work, her voice left her. All 
that winter she lay helpless. “Three years of unsheltered 
days and nights, the sun and storms, the dews and damps, had 
done their work.” In 1870, when she was urged to bear the 
Red Cross to the Prussian firing line, she felt she must decline 
because she was an invalid; yet the call to service could not be 
resisted. In 1876 she went to a sanitarium, and remained in 
the hospital and vicinity for nearly ten years; yet during those 
years she rallied whenever there was the call to do something 
she felt she alone could do. And, in spite of these repeated 
breakdowns, she retained her youthful appearance. When she 
was eighty-five years old a reporter spoke of her as “a middle 
aged woman.” 

Another serious handicap was her excessive timidity and 
fear. “In the early years of my life I remember nothing but 
fear,” she confessed in 1907. In 1836 her mother, wondering 
what such a timid child could do, asked the counsel of a 
phrenologist concerning her. “The sensitive nature will always 
remain,” he said. “She will never assert herself for herself; 
she will suffer wrong first. But for others she will be per- 
fectly fearless.” His prophecy was fulfilled. On the field 
later, when a soldier in agony begged her to extract a bullet 
with her penknife, she did as he wished. “The courage that 
she attained,” her biographer says,” was due not to the absence 
of fear, but to the fact that she overcame it.” 

One reason this frail woman could overcome obstacles was 
that her heart was in everything she did. She did not work 
for money. As a teacher in Burlington, New Jersey, she gave 
up her salary that she might teach a free school, determined 
to overcome the opposition of the parents to such a school. At 
the outbreak of the war she was a government clerk. Because 


the government was in dire need of money, she begged to do 
the work of two clerks, without salary. She had saved a little 
money in time of peace, and she was resolved to devote her 
savings and herself to the service of humanity. “If war must 
be, she neither expected nor desired to come out of it with a 
dollar,” a friend said. “What is money without a country?” 
Miss Barton asked. After the war she spent eight thousand 
dollars in the effort to identify the burial places of soldiers; 
though later this sum was returned to her by act of Congress. 
She arranged to deliver three hundred lectures and to devote 
the receipts to her work. In 1892 she was paying the rent of 
the headquarters of the Red Cross in Washington. 

Another marked characteristic was her utter indifference 
to the opinions of others, if she felt she was in the right. She 
paid no heed to those who declared that she was unwomanly 
because she worked in a government department. In 1861 she 
amazed Washington churchgoers by leading through the streets 
a procession of negro porters who were carrying supplies to 
the sick and wounded. Of the call that came to go to the front, 
she wrote: “I struggled long and hard with my sense of pro- 
priety, with the appalling fact that I was only a woman whis- 
pering in one ear, and thundering in the other the groans of 
suffering men dying like dogs.” Her father’s encouragement 
helped her: “Go, if it is your duty to go,” he said. “I know 
soldiers; and they will respect you and your errand.” 

Wherever she went she won deference and love. In her 
first school, taught when she was fifteen, “instead of being 
locked out as the previous teacher had been, she ‘locked’ herself 
On the battlefield 


‘in’ the hearts of every boy and girl.” 
surgeons looked askance at her, for a time—but the deference 
they paid her later “was almost painful,” to use her own 
expression. 


Miss Barton was remarkable both for her initiative and 


for her persistence. She suggested improvements in the way 
of handling the wounded that were adopted at once. It was 
her own scheme to identify the dead, after the close of the 
war. She would not listen to those who said the work was 
impossible, but began it and pursued it to successful completion. 
In like manner when she made up her mind that. the United 
States should enter the company of nations which signed the 
Red Cross Treaty, she began a fight for recognition which 
lasted for eleven years. 

Her friends recognized in her a fault that grew out of 
her virtues. She was an individualist; she could not work 
with others, under certain circumstances. So, when the Red 
Cross was reorganized, and authority was divided, there were 
bitter moments for her. Charges were made against her, 
but she emerged in triumph from the cloud. 

She had her reward in abundant recognition. Between 
1870 and 1900 twenty-four decorations were conferred on her; 
but she found more pleasure in the knowledge that she had been 
of use than in all of these. Her work was inspired by the 
thought of the words of Him who went about doing good, “In- 
asmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these, my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 

And after her death—at the age of ninety-one—these 
words were written of her: 

“She was perhaps the most perfect incarnation of mercy 
the modern world has ever known. The earth can 
never have enough women like Clara Barton, the embodiment 
of one vital principle of all religion—love for humanity.” 





< 






The German Lieutenant* 


VOLUME of seven short stories by August Strindberg 
A bears the title of the first one—The German Lieuten- 

ant. This is a very interesting psychological study of 
an army officer who, in accordance with the commands of his 
superiors, brings about the shooting of several prisoners of 
war, and subsequently suffers such protests of conscience that 
he goes insane. 

Another story, “Over-Refinement,” treats of a young man 
brought up in luxury and the expectancy of riches, whose 
father loses his estate, and who is worsted in the battle of life 
for which he has not been trained. 

“Unwelcome” is the story of a child whose parents re- 
sented its coming; “Higher Aims” deals with the decree that 
priests must give up their wives; “Paul and Peter” presents 
two brothers who see-saw with each other in prosperity and 
adversity; “A Funeral” tells of the death of a man who had 
sacrificed himself for mother and sisters; and “The Last Shot” 
is a tale of the siege of a town. Every one of the stories is 
possessed of the typical Strindberg realism, and every one is 
typical of its author in that it sees human life as a thing of 
pain and conflict rather than a well-oiled and smoothly gliding 
mechanism running along neatly laid out tracks. 

For the lover of realism the volume has the usual Strind- 


berg interest. Berenice C. Skidelsky. 


Aunt J anel 


OBODY realized that Aunt Jane was a mystery. Always 
N she seemed the drab, capable little woman who made 

things go, the guardian angel who was loved, but who, 
after all, was simply taken for granted. 

Aunt Jane has a way all her own, but the surprise comes 
when eyes long blinded see the light and, love at last awak- 
ened, realizes that it may claim its own. 

The book is full of healthy romance, as it is full of charm- 
ing character. Mrs. Lee is entertaining at all times; she is 
inspiring, too. 


The Crown of Lifet 


HEN an intelligent American girl begins to believe 
WV in her own ability to do things, there is usually 
something exciting in the way of developments. 
Ruth Halworthy was determined to enter the broader ways 
of life “in her own,” and when she went to Boston to place 
herself under the chaperonage of a woman strongly disap- 
proved of by her family she left most of the old life behind 
her and started out fresh. 
*The German Lieutenant. By August Strindberg. A. C. 
McClurg Company. $1.25, postpaid. 
+Aunt Jane. By Jennette M. Lee. 
Sons. $1.25, postpaid. 





Charles Scribner’s 


{The Crown of Life. 
Scribner’s Sons. 


By Gordon Arthur Smith. Charles 
$1.35, postpaid. 
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Ruth had plenty of money. She also had plenty of beaux. 
Once she nearly made a serious mistake by preparing to run 
away with the wrong man. There was, however, a right man, 
and though it took years for them to find each other in spirit, 
at last they did win the “crown of life.” 

There are streaks of brilliancy in this novel, which is 
written with a good deal of artistic skill. The scenes in Paris 
are especially full of color, and the episodes there are among 
the striking features of the story. 


The Invisible Might* 


T’ HE Invisible Might is the story of a love affair between 

an Englishman and a Russian woman whose husband 

has left her and who in the course of the story incurs 

the wrath of the government and is condemned to exile in 

Siberia. The title refers to the Russian bureaucracy, from 
whose decisions there is no escape. 

The woman goes to Siberia and the man back to England. 
But he does not forget her, and after a number of years he 
seeks her out, only to find but a vodka-sodden wreck of the 
woman he had loved. He determines to save her and goes 


“away to seek passports, but during his absence she commits 


suicide. 

The book is fairly well written, but it is far from merit- 
ing the comparison with Turgenieff which its prospectus 
makes. It is simple and sincere, and there are certain scenes 
that are very well drawn. It is a pleasing book, but it cannot 
as a whole be called a powerful one. 


Berenice C. Skidelsky. 


These Twaint 


FTER the long and arduous struggle which he depicted 
A in Clayhanger and Hilda Lessways, Mr. Bennett has 

succeeded in bringing his trilogy to a close with the 
union of Edwin and Hilda—just how happy a union is largely 
a matter of opinion. As usual with a Bennett novel the hero 
and heroine show a tendency to regard life as a kind of in- 
tricate puzzle which they have been set to solve, and they work 
overtime at the somewhat exasperating task, doing it all with 
a splendid seriousness that makes their author’s attitude to- 
ward them of condescending amusement almost, if not entirely,: 
forgivable. 

When the whole of the work is analyzed one must come 
back to the original premise: this is Bennett—Bennett with his 
grasp of things; Bennett with his enormous egotism; Bennett 
with his ready wit to show human nature in a way that arouses 
pity, contempt and impatience. We cannot go to Bennett for 
ideals—he hasn’t any. He sees us as we are—little, mean, 
made for futility. He is the inexorable realist, and he knows 
it. It has become so much a part of him—this realism—that 


McBride, 


 *The Invisible Might. By Robert Bowman. 
Nast & Co. $1.10, postpaid. 
By Arnold Bennett. 





+These Twain. 
Company. 


George H. Doran 








it has grown to be almost a pose. The spontaneity of Onions 
is lacking in Bennett; the tender touches of The Story of Louie 
are missing in These Twain. 

Yet it is a big work—work of permanent quality, work to 
be put on the bookshelf with Thackeray. The Old Wives’ Tale 
































From These Twain 


at the top, with The Book of Carlotta, then some of the earlier 
“Five Towns” pictures—Buried Alive first, it may be—and 
finally, chronologically as well as otherwise, the trilogy of 
Hilda and Edwin Clayhanger, the romance of two very com- 
monplace people who thought themselves extraordinary. 


Secret History* 


OR once the Williamsons have failed to write a first-class 
F novel. The “secret history” revealed by Lady Peggy 

O’Malley has dashes of brilliancy,’ glints of spontaneity 
and a touch, here and there, of the dramatic. But it is not 
the lively plotted, richly charactered, entertainingly related tale 
that one has grown accustomed to from these authors. 

Certainly the interest in Peggy’s history flags, and one 
gets the impression that the authors themselves were glad to 
be through with her. 


Plashers Meadt 


R. MACKENZIE’S art grows rapidly. His ability to 
M interest as a story-teller shows depreciation in this 
latest book. The work is vague, a trifle spiritless, 
overly introspective. It deals with the struggle of a young 
poet to make good and so enter matrimony; it pictures him as 
idle, vacillating, verging on the sensual and non-dependable in 
every crisis that arises. 
*Secret History. By C. N. and A. M. Williamson. Double- 
day, Page & Co. 
+Plashers Mead. By Compton Mackenzie. Harper & 
Brothers. $1.35, postpaid. 
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Michael Fane is introduced into the story, but Michael’s 
part in it is of little importance—either as revealing more of 
Michael or as helping to reveal Michael’s friend. 

Altogether Plashers Mead is a disappointment, since it 
threatens to bore and yet shows so indubitably that quality of 
writing that should go into a really absorbing as well as a 
well-constructed novel. 


A Long Lane* 


RS. MARION HARLAND, expert in domestic science, 
M writer for wives, maids and mothers, gives us here 
an elaborate chronicle of New Jersey that is admir- 

ably arranged and right dramatically climaxed. 

A group of descendants from the original Dutch live in 
a little Jersey community. Their lives become entangled, the 
rich and the poor, the educated and the ignorant. They have 
their tragedies and their romance, and the author makes them 
all very real. 

It were not fair to tell the details of the story. It is too 
well told, in its stately Margaret Deland way. If it lacks the 
old Chester humor, it makes up for it in surprise of denoue- 
ment. 


A Man's Heartht 


T IS true of Miss Ingram that she has the knack of giving 
I an original twist to the situation of every novel she writes. 
In A Man’s Hearth she takes the old problem of the tri- 
angle and gives it a fresh turn; she does more, she makes a 
beautiful romance from material, which, put in the hands of 
many novelists, would have run to the unwholesome and cynical. 
Her hero who wishes to be not a rich man’s son but a 
worker in the world; who wants a wife, not a figurehead to 
be hostess at his dinner-table; this clean, upright young Amer- 
ican who stands for the best in our manhood—Miss Ingram 
makes him likable, admirable and human. 

From what promises to become an unsavory intrigue, our 
young man strides out into the clean, sweet air, and takes 
with him in place of the selfish, dissatisfied woman of the 
drawing-room, ready to throw aside husband and child for the 
wealth that she craves, a charming, unaffected, workaday girl, 
who loves him for himself and gives her best to him always. 

It all works out in a most delightful way, perfectly so- 
phisticated, not a bit prim, but wholly happy and heart-reach- 
ing. 


A Rogue by Compulsion? 


HIS is one of two secret service stories that marked 

| important places in the history of last year’s fiction. 

The quality of this tale is fully equalled by its power 

to grip and hold the interest; its artistic touches are deftly 

placed over situations as pregnant with tragedy and dramatic 
point as one could wish situation to be. 

An escaped convict—innocent, of course, of the crime for 
which he had been sentenced to a long imprisonment—a gang 
of crooks accustomed to build fortunes with the sale of diplo- 
matic secrets; two charming women, and a good English secret 
service agent—these make up the powerful characters. The 
way in which the hero is made by force of circumstances to 
play the traitor, only to turn the tables on his masters when 
the right time comes, furnishes a quick succession of events 
and a change of scene that keeps the reader wondering. 

This is a masterly piece of work, strong, able and deeply, 
absorbingly interesting. 





*A Long Lane. By Hearst’s Marion Harland. Interna- 
tional Library Company. $1.35, postpaid. 

+A Man’s Hearth. By Eleanor M. Ingram. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company. $1.25, postpaid. 

tA Rogue by Compulsion. By Victor Bridges. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.35, postpaid. 
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The Genius* 


O ONE who several months ago deplored in print the 
{ commonplaceness of The Titan, by Theodore Dreiser, 
and expressed a hope that in his next effort he would 
make better showing, The Genius comes as a delight. Therein 
the author shows himself one of those who understand and 
interpret life, not in its obvious aspects, but in those elusive, 
delicate shadings that lend themselves to formulation only by 
the gifted of the earth. There are so many Europeans thus 
gifted, and so few Americans; that is why a kind of literary 
patriotism hails The Genius, since it is from an American pen, 
with a two-fold joy. 

The Genius is the story of a young Middle-Westerner who 
early shows a marked inharmony with the plodding monotone 
which constitutes life in his little home town, and who goes 
to Chicago in obedience to a confused but impelling urge to 
enlarge his scope. He has several interesting experiences in 
his efforts to gain a livelihood, and several “affairs,” one of 
them culminating in a promise of marriage and a subsequent 
very reluctant fulfilment of the promise. His artistic, money- 
earning and amorous adventures in Chicago, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Paris, and several places of lesser renown form the 
substance of the novel. There is especial emphasis upon the 
amorous ones—for this man, like other Dreiser characters, is 
sex-obsessed. Love-making and intrigue are the breath of life 
to him; beautiful women are for him both a physical and a 
spiritual need. The commingling of the double urge in the 
man’s composition is very delicately handled, and is an admir- 
able part of the book’s psychology. In Witla is an interesting 
mixture of the idealistic, the sensual and the intellectual, and 
these three vie with each other for possession of his soul; 
they ebb and flow in their respective potencies with the ex- 
tremest fidelity to the actual shift of spirit-governing forces 
in a complex human being. Driven by all sorts of spontaneous 
unreasoning impulses, and caught up in innumerable intel- 
lectual speculation about the wisdom of obedience to them, he 
becomes a fairly pronounced skeptic. He comes to know that 
“really basically and actually there was no fixed and definite 
understanding of anything by anybody.” He attains to the 
state wherein “there was nothing that he was actually accept- 
ing as true any more. He was going round in a ring, asking 
questions of this proposition and that Are you true? And 
are you true? And are you true? And all the while he was 
apparently not getting anywhere.” 

There is a strongly marked streak of the metaphysical in 
his temperament, so that his attitude toward his personal life 
is modified by a tendency to relate himself to the cosmos of 
which he is so infinitesmal a part: “He was always thinking 
in his private conscience,’ Dreiser tells us, “that life was 
somehow bigger and subtler and darker than any given theory 
or order of living. It might well be worth while for a man 
or woman to be honest and moral within a given condition 
or quality of society, but it did not matter at all in the ulti- 
mate substance and composition of the universe. . . . At 
twenty-two years of age he was thinking these things 
wondering if there was anything, anything, which was really 
stable—a rock to cling to—and not mere shifting shadow and 
unreality.” 

One of the most notable elements in the book is its treat- 
ment of the married life of Eugene Witla and Angela Blue; 
there is perhaps in all literature no more forceful study of 
the inter-relation of two temperaments. 

The reader’s personal reaction to the Eugene Witla type 
of man and the situations in which he is placed is a matter 





*The Genius. By Theodore Dreiser. John Lane Com- 
pany. $1.50, postpaid. 


entirely outside the merit of the work. If the reader feels 
himself steeped in a morbid abnormality of atmosphere by 
the over-sexed nature of the man, and has an impulse to get 
out into the sunshine and the air for the drawing of an un- 
tainted breath, it in nowise alters the fact that nature, with 
her magnificent recklessness, frequently “over-endows” with 
sex, as she does with genius, with tendency to crime, with 
charm of personality, with beauty, with ugliness, with lack of 
intellectual capacity or strength of it, with the countless qual- 
ities good and ill that appertain to human beings. Aristotle’s 
advocacy of the nicely balanced mean is all very well for man 
—but nature dearly loves extremes! It is not the business 
of the reader—indeed, it is not the wish of the intelligent 
reader who says, with Lord Bacon, that he has taken all knowl- 
edge to be his province—to question the particular human type 
which the author has selected for treatment. The reader’s 
concern is with the nature of the treatment; Eugene Witla 
is justified in literature because he is flesh and blood. Theo- 
dore Dreiser has produced a masterpietce of psychology which 
is sure of a hearty reception among all lovers of realistic 


literature. Berenice C. Skidelsky. 


Dead Souls* 


HE year nineteen hundred and fifteen sees published 

I in English translation a book called Dead Souls, writ- 

ten by one Nicolai V. Gogol in Russia in the far-off 

eighteen-thirties. How nicely illustrative this is of the whim- 

sicality with which he whom Havelock Ellis has termed “The 

Divine Ironist” delights to order human affairs is made patent 
by this paragraph from De Vogiié: 

“Gogol’s productive faculties were already ruined at thirty, 
after the publication of Dead Souls. At forty, his 
flame was extinguished. The incident made very little stir. 
Imperial favor had forgotten the writer, and since 1848 he 
was everywhere in disgrace. The Governor of Moscow was 
censured for having renewed the faded ribbons of his deco- 
rations and for following him to the grave. Turgenieff was 
punished by being ‘exiled’ to his own estates for having written 
a letter in which he had spoken of the deceased as a ‘Great 
Man.’” The man who died neglected, despised and alone is 
now hailed as “the greatest Russian humorist.” 

“Russian humor” sounds almost like a contradiction in 
terms; the reader is so accustomed to think of “realism” and 
“pessimism” as correlatives of “Russian” that this other com- 
bination of words is in itself sufficient to provoke a curiosity 
concerning that which it is used to characterize. 

Gogol’s Dead Souls (whose formidable title is entirely 
misleading) is called by Stephen Graham, in his introduction 
to the present translation, “the greatest humorous novel in 
the Russian language.” It is the story of a man named 
Tchitchikoff and the brilliant plan he conceived for acquiring 
wealth. Serfs in those days were negotiable property; they 
could be bought, sold and mortgaged, and they were subject 
to governmental tax. The serfs were referred to as “souls,” 
and Tchitchikoff’s scheme was to get lists. of serfs who had 
died since the previous census but who were still registered 
in the offices of the government. He expected to mortgage 
these and set himself up in life with the proceeds. His quest 
took him from landowner to landowner, and Gogol thus gave 
himself excellent opportunity to show Russian life in many 
and varied phases. 

The cultivated reader will be glad to add Gogol to his list 
of Russian literary acquaintances. 

Berenice C. Skidelsky. 


*Dead Souls. By Nicolai V. Gogol. Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. $1.25, postpaid. 
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Irish Literature* 


HERE are reasons a-plenty why The Library of Irish 
; Literature, of which the first six volumes have recently 
made their appearance, should receive—in the Irish 
phrase—a hundred thousand welcomes here. From racy en- 
tertainment to edification there is something in it for every 
one, and much of special appeal to Americans of Irish descent. 
In the past, true enough, these latter have not distinguished 
themselves as hard readers or notable booklovers. For their 
literary insusceptibility there were, however, special excuses; 
but these hold no longer, and it is high time for Irishmen to 
put the lie direct on the current publishing maxim “The Irish 
don’t buy books.” This pious task they might begin by mak- 
ing this new series their own. But whatever the attitude 
of the grandchildren of old Erin toward these books, it is to 
be hoped that Americans enough of one kind or another with 
a taste for a good thing and a relish for racy foreign flavors 
will show their appreciation of them. 

Among the reasons for a cordial reception to this Library, 
one is the new literary material offered. The translations 
from the Irish in Douglas Hyde’s volume are a case in point. 
These have never before found their way into print, Gaelic 
or English. Again, as in the volume of verse or the volume 
of selected fiction, you can acquaint yourself with Irish liter- 
ary achievements of various kinds from the beginnings to the 
writers of this hour—to a poet like Padraic Collum, for ex- 
ample, who was reading his poetry in our own ears a few 
months since, or to novelists like Miss Somerville and Miss 
Martin, who probably at this moment are penning a new novel 
to delight their audiences over the English-speaking world. 

This Library will, too, bring into print again, or make 
easily accessible, certain books, like Maxwell’s Wild Sports of 
the West, which are either out of print, obscurely published, 
or current only in very shoddy editions. Again, also, if the 
Library fulfils its promise of assembling in a single series, 
under a single imprint, the cream of Irish literature in Eng- 
lish, it will be a boon to lovers of the subject, who henceforth 
will know where to turn for books which formerly they had 
to quest through the catalogues of various publishers at home 
or abroad. One reason as yet unmentioned would in itself 
suffice to justify the series. I refer to the admirable editorial 
equipment—introductions, notes, etc. Here an exacting criti- 
cal standard rules, that knows the intrinsic literary merits of 
a book, and can at the same time explain its relations to the 
Irish life of which it is but a literary re-making, and in a 
way that adds materially to a reader’s- understanding and en- 
joyment. We do not hear as much to-day of the Irish literary 
revival as we did a decade ago, but the tonic effects of that 
movement, which Yeats and his associates inaugurated, is still 
felt in every branch of Irish-English literature. Among other 
good lessons it taught culture and scholarship to go hand in 
hand in interpreting works of Irish talent or genius, and the 
illuminating commentaries that give a distinctive value to the 
series here in question are one fruit of it. 

Let this be said as a final reason for welcoming the Li- 
brary. One can hardly appreciate his own literature until he 
knows it by comparison with another. Irish-English literature, 
as against English or American, is in its varied manifesta- 
tions as distinctively national as French or Russian, and ex- 
tensive reading in it is a kind of course in comparative litera- 
ture, one open even to those who command no other tongue 
than their mother English, and from which the reader will 
return with a wider perspective and a juster sense of relative 
literary values. 


*Library of Irish Literature. F. A. Stokes Company. 


Works of General Interest 


Of the six volumes of the series already published there 
is least need of the first—selections from Thomas Davis— 
and of the last—The Book of Irish Poetry, for selected writ- 
ings of Davis are easily accessible, and anthologies of Irish 
verse abound. For all that, in the Davis volume the editor— 
it is Mr. T. W. Rolleston, who, with his father-in-law, Stop- 
ford Brooke, edited the excellent Treasury of Irish Poetry— 
has made perhaps the most representative one-volume collec- 
tion of Davis’s writings, and with his sure taste garners all 
of Davis’s poems that, on their merits as poetry, are worth 
preserving. As for the book of verse, a series such as the 
present could not dispense with a volume of the kind. Aside 
from this consideration, Alfred Percival Graves’s admirable in- 
troduction, his effective grouping of the poems, and the inclu- 
sion of lyrics of the latest present-day singers give the book 
a place of its own. 

How many readers, we wonder, have heard of William 
Hamilton Maxwell’s Wild Sports of the West? Few, perhaps. 
And yet this early-nineteenth-century volume of sporting anec- 
dote and adventure in the wild west of Ireland, interspersed 
as it is with racy tales and character sketches, is, ten chances 
to one, still fresher and more exhilarating than the novel that 
dropped but a moment since from the press. The spirit of 
sport and the air of the woods and streams are in it. A vivid 
glimpse it gives, too, of the feudal way of life of the dash- 
ing, reckless, hard-riding, hard-drinking Irish gentry of a 
century since. And the story set in the midst of it, entitled 
“Memoir of the Gentleman Who Would Not Do for Galway,” 
a rattling Hibernian tale inspired with the wild drollery and 
love of “divilment and divarshon” of the country gentleman 
of an earlier day, is a jewel of a story, and—so at least some 
will think—in itself enough to keep the memory of this novel 
green. Here we venture to suggest that, eventually, a second 
novel of Maxwell’s, Captain Blake, might also be included in 
this series, and along with it an introduction explaining the 
curious social conditions from which the book sprang, and 
indicating its points of contact with, and of departure from, 
the manners and customs of Connaught which it so vividly 
pictures. Like the Wild Sports it is the very voice of the tu- 
multuous, lawless, worthless, amiable Irish squirearchy that 
Lever hit off so cleverly in his song, “The Man for Galway”— 


To drink a toast, 

A proctor roast, 

Or bailiff, as the case is; 

To kiss your wife, 

Or take your life, 

At ten or fifteen paces; 

To keep game cocks; to hunt the fox; 
To drink in punch the Solway; 
With debts galore, but fun far more; 
Oh, that’s the man for Galway—— 


Douglas Hyde, a scholar to whom the Irish Literary Re- 
vival is variously and richly indebted, makes a valuable con- 
tribution to this series in its third volume, Leyends of Saints 
and Sinners, a delectable collection of Irish folk-lore gathered 
by Dr. Hyde from.the lips of peasants who still speak the 
expiring Gaelic tongue, and rendered by him into that Irish- 
English idiom which he and Lady Gregory have done so much 
to make a literary language at once fresh, graceful, pictu- 
resque, flexible, and of no mean range and power. From it 
the curious reader may learn authentically how St. Patrick 
drove the snakes from Ireland; how it is at least as perilous 
to omit thanks to God for the pipe of tobacco as to omit grace 
before meat; how a fool outwitted Solomon the Wise; and 
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many other matters equally weighty and worthy of attention. 
Fresh and naive these folk tales are, and told with such an 
air of good faith, with such. strokes of quaint humor and 
flights of airy Irish fancy, and in general with such a story- 
teller’s knack, that they, in sober truth, cast a spell fit to lure 
children from play and old folk from the fireside. 


Two volumes remain still to be mentioned. Of these Hu- 
mours of Irish Life is a collection of short stories and of comic 
passages from Irish novels, representing story-tellers from 
the time of Dr. Maginn to those of the present hour. There 
is no end of fun to be drawn from this volume, and plenty of 
tales of prime quality are included. As for the selected pas- 
sages from the novels, a wise plan might perhaps have omitted 
them entirely, and substituted additional short stories. You 
may as easily know a novelist from a dozen pages torn from 
their context as judge a house from a specimen brick. One 
other criticism of this book. The omission of a selection from 
Miss Edgeworth in any collection of passages from Irish nov- 
elists is to be deplored. She was, in truth, the mother of them 
all, and quotable pages abound in her Castle Rackrent alone. 
The introduction, too, admirable so far as it goes, is open to a 
like criticism. Miss Edgeworth is barely mentioned in it, 
though shé was not only the first of Irish novelists of Irish 
life, but also a significant figure in the history of English 
fiction—significant because, as Scott says himself, her Irish 
stories suggested his own novels of Scotch life, and, also, be- 
cause her Castle Rackrent was the first novel to weave through 
its story a careful study of provincial life and manners—the 
progenitor in this respect of a countless progeny. Her im- 
portance as a pioneer is strongly emphasized, too, by Tur- 
genev’s statement that it was the reading of her Irish stories 
that set him to writing his own studies of the Russian peasant. 

The one volume still unmentioned, Jrish Orators and Ora- 
tory, consis#s of judiciously selected speeches, or parts of 


speeches, representing Irish eloquence from the days of Ed- 


mund Burke to those of John Redmond. It is equipped with 
a delightful introduction by Prof..T. M. Kettle, which attends 
competently to the business in hand, and, for the rest evinces 
a literary faculty so happy that, were a broomstick its theme, 
it still could not fail to inform and enliven its readers. 

It is no spirit of carping criticism, but, on the contrary, 
a wish to see the succeeding volumes of this series appear in 
the most workmanlike and unexceptionable manner possible 
that prompts a few minor complaints. While the green covers 
of these volumes, with their Irish design and green ribbon- 
markers, are passable, and while the books are legible enough 
neither paper nor printing is above reproach. The Davis 
volume appears minus its table of contents. A wretched 
typographical tangle on page viii of the Maxwell book gives 
a slovenly air to a good introduction. And careful proof- 
reading would have either used quotation marks for the quoted 
passage at the bottom of page x of the Oratory volume, or 
set it in type smaller than that of the text. 

Let us not end, however, upon a note of criticism. The 
Library of Irish Literature opens auspiciously with the six 
volumes of which we have spoken; and we may conclude as we 
began with the assurance that there are abundant reasons 
why, with its fine introductory, critical estimates and interpre- 
tations, and its wealth of good matter, both grave and gay, 
light and substantial, it should be cordially received. 


Horatio S. Krans, 


The New World* 


N A world where the essential factors are activity and 
change, in the very nature of things men are constantly 
facing new conditions. Our world is no newer to us than 

the world of our fathers was to them. But it is new, and our 
*The New World. By Hugh Black. Fleming H. Revell 
Company. $1.00, postpaid. 





greatest need is leaders that intelligently understand the need 
and challenge of our day. The most casual observer can see 
that all is not well with our world. What is wrong? Dr. 
Black undertakes to diagnose the case and to suggest the 
remedy. He finds that there is a spirit of unrest abroad which 
is accompanied by a breakdown in religious faith. This is 
caused, in large part, by the new criticism, the new science and 
the new democracy, which are forcing a new view of the Bible, 
the statement of doctrine and social relations upon men. He 
also finds that amid all the distresses of a changing order 
the soul reaches the unchanging order which is found in com- 
munion with God. It is in this fact that he finds hope for 
our day. In spite of the fact that much is shaken, every- 
thing of ultimate and eternal value remains. Faith in the 
purpose of God remains, and nothing is lost if faith be not 
lost. The supreme need of our day is to foster this faith. In 
it we take possession of the new world—“Faith is the giving 
substance to things hoped for.” This is an old message, but 
Dr. Black presents it in this book with firm grip to the new 


world. 
The Story of Our Bible* 


T WOULD be interesting to know what percentage of 
I church people know the story of this great book, the Bible. 
It is the greatest literature in the world, but it is safe 
to assert that comparatively few have anything like an intelli- 
gent idea of its origin and development. The story of the 
process by which it originated and came to be in the form 
and place in which we find it to-day is one of the greatest 
romances of literature. This is the story that is told by these 
two books. Mr. Hunting’s book begins further back than Dr. 
Stock’s book. It pictures in a simple and interesting way the 
world and circumstances out of which the different books of 
the Bible came. Many earnest and profound scholars will not 
be able to accept some of his conclusions regarding the origin 
and development of many of the Old Testament books. Other- 
wise the story is at- 
tractively told and 
will prove very help- 
ful. He adds two 
suggestive chapters on 
“The Bible and the 
Spade” and “The 
Bible, Science and 
Religion.” 

Dr. Stock confines 
his story to the for- 
mation of the canon 
and the languages in 
which the Bible was 
written and the his- 
torical] translations 
made, including the 
English and Ameri- 
can Revisions and 
many of the recent 
missionary trans- 
lations. For _ those 
who wish to get the 
main facts in this story, and especially for young beginners, 
there is nothing better in the English language. Primarily 
the book was intended for the use of young people in the Estab- 
lished Church of England, but there is not a single thing in it 
that would hinder it from being used by all the evangelical 
churches of this country. There is nothing available that can 
serve the purpose better. John M. MacInnis. 

*The Story of Our Bible. By Harold B. Hunting. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

The Story of Our Bible. 
ton & Co. 75 cents, postpaid. 
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WORKS OF GENERAL INTEREST 


The Story of Yone Noguchi* 


N THIS volume the author of From the Eastern Sea and 
I of The Spirit of Japanese Poetry tells the story of his 
life. To be more accurate, he gives the reader a few 
glimpses of the ports at which he stopped for provisions while 
sailing over life’s uncharted sea. 

These glimpses even of familiar harbors are interesting, 
because Noguchi, once within the Golden Gate, has taken a 
point of view too often neglected by those who travel first 
cabin. Of unusual interest is the account of what he saw 
in California while working on the “Soko Shimbun,” or “San 
Francisco News,” as that Japanese newspaper is called. Espe- 
cially delightful is the view he caught while looking out of 
the western window of his little cottage attached to Joaquin 
Miller’s—the sight of San Francisco Bay, that “mobile floor 
of dustless silver.” 

After a sojourn at Miller’s home as a servant, Noguchi 
went to Chicago, where he wrote his impressions of the city 
for one of its newspapers. This is the oldest sketch in the 
book; it was written in 1900 for “The Evening Post.” 

Leaving Chicago, the Japanese poet went to New York 
and then to London. Here he wrote the chapter on “My First 
London Experience” for “The Fortnightly Review.” Other 
chapters first appeared in “The Graphic,” “The Nation,” etc. 

The “Epilogue” is a tribute to the author of South Sea 
Idylis, Charles Warren Stoddard. Noguchi does not neglect 
Gelett Burgess and the encouragement given when the latter 
was editor of “The Lark” in San Francisco. 

The book has that same quiet charm found in Noguchi’s 
poetry. In its pages one may take a delightful fireside trip to 
foreign climes, and in the excursions to America one will be 


abroad though at home. Site: Whitial Dae 


Vagrant Memoriest 


‘¥ HE “grand old man” of the American theater now re- 


constructs for us the Golden Age of our theater. Mr. 

Winter was intimate with all the great men and 
women of the theatrical profession in the days when Edwin 
Booth played Hamlet and Henry Irving, Lester Wallack, Ada 
Rehan, Augustin Daly made the stage a thing of art, an in- 
stitution of real and permanent value. 

This book is supplementary to Other Days, also a volume 
of reminiscences. Mr. Winter was so much a part of theatrical 
developments at that time that his recollections are in anec- 
dotes, in flash-light impressions of character and in conclu- 
sions as to the relations this earlier form of dramatic inter- 
pretation bore to the deve'opment of the rest of the life of the 
nation. 

Among the stars whose careers are discussed are William 
Warren, Laura Keene, Matilda Heron; Lester Wallack, Edwin 
Booth, Augustin Daly, Clara Morris, Ada Rehan, Henry Ir- 
ving, Forbes-Robertson, E. H. Sothern and Julia Marlowe. 
These last, of course, bring Mr. Winter’s reminiscences down 
to very recent times, but it is significant to note just whom 
of our modern players are deemed worthy of a place in this 
theatrical Hall of Fame. 

The book is naturally more critique than gossip. That 
one misses in it. Only the barest facts are presented about 
the lives of the subjects away from the stage. For the most 
part Mr. Winter confines himself to a consideration of the 
art of the actor and to the important developments in his or 
her career. 

The book contains a large number of very choice photo- 
graphic reproductions, chiefly portraits, and many of them 
rare and for the most part inaccessible. 


*The Story of Yone Noguchi. Told by Himself. Illus- 
trated by Yoshio Markino. George W. Jacobs & Co. 

+Vagrant Memories. By William Winter. George H. 
Doran Company. $3.00, postpaid. 
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Historic Virginia Homes* 
MAGNIFICENT collection of photographs, some from 
A very rare old prints, showing historic buildings, houses 
and churches in Virginia. Many of these are still 
standing, but some are gone; the author has, however, made 
his record complete. 

With each picture or group of pictures is given a de- 
scription and statistical text. Important historical details are 
coralled together from all sources, while architectural features 
are not neglected, but are dwelt upon at some length. 

For those who love the old South this book will have sin- 
gular charm; for those who appreciate the fact that nowhere 
perhaps in this land of ours has there stood more beautiful 
edifices—dwelling-places and houses of worship—than in Vir- 
ginia, the volume will hold an immense fascination. 

The whole volume is rich in information and delightful 
pictorially. The paper is Cameo finish—a very fine finish at 
that—and the half-tones have a clearness and life that make 
them unusually attractive. 


Works of Martin Luther? 


HE second volume of the new English translation of 

l the works of Luther treats of the sacrament of the 

body of Christ and of the brotherhoods, the ban, brief 

explanations of the ten commandments, creed and Lord’s 

Prayer, together with other important phases of the Reforma- 
tion ideal. 

The first volume has been already noticed here. The en- 
tire work will consist of ten volumes. Its issuance is in com- 
memoration of the four hundredth anniversary of the Refor- 
mation, which is to be widely celebrated in 1917. This new 
edition, large as it will be, is a sifted yet not mutilated treas- 
ure. The object is to show the all-sided Luther through his 
voluminous writings. But the treatises or works thus pre- 
sented in new form are not fragments but whole works in 
themselves. The omitted matter consists of letters, table- 
talk, commentaries, etc., which are of a different class of 
literature. 

The general reader has no idea of the fascination of these 
treatises. Luther’s outspoken courage commands fresh sur- 
prise and admiration and sometimes is so personally pointed 
as to provoke a smile. 

There are many matters here which are not antiquated. 
They would fit a modern discussion and admonish a pietist 
of our latter day. The expositions are informing, too—even 
to one who is not in quest of information. Take the expres- 
sion “under the ban,” for instance, as used in common secular 
conversation, and follow Luther’s discussion of its ecclesiasti- 
cal significance. Follow, too, his fearless path through the 
jungle of mysticism, or his clear-sighted discriminations in 
formal spiritual and moral things. To most of Protestants 
the name of Luther stands for a great reformer—of some- 
thing, somehow. But a few pages here and there in these 
volumes foreshadow the giant very human and almost divine. 


Patterson Du Bois. 


The Civilization of Assyria and Babyloniat 


SSYRIA, Babylonia and Mesopotamia are familiar 
A words to all persons pretending to the slightest culture, 
but unfortunately the terms represent little that is defi- 
nite, either geographically or politically, because of the many 
changes which took place through several millenniums in which 
*Historic Virginia Homes and Churches. By Robert A. 
Lancaster, Jr. J. B. Lippincott Company. $7.50, postpaid. 
+Works of Martin Luther. Vol. Il. A. J. Holman Com- 
pany. 
tThe Civilization of Assyria and Babylonia. 
Jastrow, Jr. J. B. Lippincott Company. 
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they figured large on the page of history. In a general way 
it may be said that in the regions bordering on the valley of 
the Tigris and Euphrates Rivers human culture first achieved 
high development, and it is an open question whether what 
may properly be termed the beginnings of civilization did not 
originate there. The Nile valley is a competitor for the honor, 
but in any event, progress seems to have been swifter in 
Babylonia or to have reached a high degree earlier than in 
Egypt. 

Until well within the memory of living persons our 
knowledge of the region of Babylonia and Assyria was de- 
rived from the classic writers and a few statements in the 
Bible. Herodotus wrote much that was exaggerated or false. 
Xenophon gave some lively pictures of events connected with 
the March of the Ten Thousand. Other ancient travelers and 
historians wrote more or less of the country and generally at 
second hand. The last of the Babylonian kings devoted him- 
self to history rather than to ruling, but his works are lost. 
After the capture of Babylon by Alexander, one Berosus, a 
local priest, wrote in Greek a history of his country, drawing 
largely on abundant existing material, but unfortunately this 
work has disappeared save for a few quotations in Josephus, 
Polyhistor and some others. If that work could be recovered 
a flood of light would be thrown on disputed subjects. 

About one hundred and fifty years ago scholars, notably 
Niehbur, began the study of Babylonian inscriptions which 
had survived, largely carved in rock, and it took a century 
to learn the key to decipherment of these extraordinary in- 
scriptions. The human mind has never achieved a literary 
work of greater difficulty or of more importance. At present 
scholars can read Babylonian with facility and tolerable accu- 
racy. Later it was discovered that the Babylonian literature 
overlaid a more ancient one, that of the Sumerians. Excava- 
tions revealed many tablets in this ancient tongue, and, most 
fortunately, syllabaries which were useful in learning the older 
language. The Sumerians were the first civilized or literary 
inhabitants of the Tigris-Euphrates valley, but it is almost 
certain that they were invaders who came from the north or 
northeast and conquered the local Semites, who also probably 
were not indigenous, as the latest investigation gives Arabia 
as the home of the Semitic family of nations. 

The Sumerian culture was undoubtedly affected by the 
Semitic, and they reacted and interacted on each other, so 
that it is now impossible to dissociate them. Eventually the 
Semitic race gained control of Sumer-and-Akkad, the valley 
of the two rivers, but for centuries the Sumerian language was 
retained in religious documents just as Hebrew is now by the 
Jews and Latin by the Roman Catholic church. It is fortu- 
nate that excavations have secured for us many thousands of 
documents both in Sumerian and in Babylonian, and through 
these we are able if not exactly to reconstruct the history of 
the region at least to push it back farther and to get a much 
more accurate and a clearer idea of the life, manners and 
customs of the people. Some fifteen years ago French archae- 
ologists discovered a stele bearing almost all of the Code of 
Hamurabi, which is in some respects the most important of 
ancient documents which have come down to us, since the laws 
themselves reveal the culture of the country. The Univer- 
sity Museum of this city has many thousands of tablets bearing 
on the subject, including the oldest in existence which have 
been translated by scholars. 

Dr. Morris Jastrow, Jr., of this city, is well known as a 
Babylonian scholar and a writer on Babylonian topics. To 
his many former volumes dealing with details he has just 
added a large and comprehensive work covering all that we 
know of the history and of the culture of that famous region 
which from the elder Sargon to Zenobia has been of great 
interest to the world. 

Of necessity one must deal briefly with so large a subject, 
and while every author must be supposed to elect topics for 
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more particular expansion on the basis of his own sense of 
proportion, some readers of this unusually important volume 
will regret that the author has not given more attention to that 
which is new rather than to a mere narrative of what has 
already been published. In the last few years such distin- 
guished scholars as Dr. Arno Poebel, Dr. Stephen Langdon 
and Dr. George Barton have published volumes containing the 
translations of ancient Sumerian documents now in the Uni- 
versity Museum which are interesting and informing. Dr. 
Jastrow is a Babylonian scholar and doubtless felt himself 
disqualified from dealing in detail with the Sumerian era. In 
fact, he is known to doubt the accuracy of translations and 
the value of existing tablets as throwing much light on the 
dawn of history in the Tigris-Euphrates valley. He refers 
very casually to them and with evident distrust. It would 
have been more satisfactory if he had dwelt on the era with 
greater detail, reporting what others had discovered and 
making his own comments on them, for there is a very vivid 
interest just now in the origin of civilization. 

But after a passing glance at the Sumerian civilization— 
and it may be said that the tablets in the University Museum 
are among the most important extant—he begins with Hamu- 
rabi and continues his history down to the time when abundant 
materials are extant for the scholar. The narrative is neces- 
sarily brief, and involves mostly the dynastic and political 
changes which took place. These were many, and it is not easy 
to follow all of them. If the author had been content occa- 
sionally to stop for a moment and give a brief resume at the 
end of each principal era, the ordinary reader would get more 
value from his volume. As it is he rushes rapidly through 
centuries, and even the very flowing style which he adopts 
makes it too easy for the ordinary reader to pass from era to 
era without surcharging the memory with important facts. 

The author’s chief idea in the book, however, was to give 
an idea of the civilization and culture of the great valley, and 
to this subject he devotes about half of his book, dealing with 
it topically. Of course, this method has its advantages, but it 
also has many disadvantages. For the ordinary student a 
better mental picture could be formed if the political life and 
social life were not wholly dissociated. It is not easy to put 
atmosphere back in the proper place. Various chapters are 
devoted to the art, the laws, the manners and customs and 
the religion of the people covering as far as is known the vari- 
ous eras. A long chapter is devoted to the literature of 
the region, and here the book shows to disadvantage. It hardly 
seems necessary at this late date to have reprinted for the 
most part the Gilgamesh epic, which has been known for more 
than forty years. It is undoubtedly the most important of 
Babylonian epics, but the space devoted to it could have been 
abridged with advantage, and more given to the recently dis- 
covered literature which is known to few persons. Thus there 
is a bare mention of Poebel’s translation of the Flood Tablet 
and none at all of Langdon’s, although these are the newest 
contributions to Sumerian literature and have caused world- 
wide interest. There is a good deal more known, even if not 
wholly satisfactory in detail or in every word of translation 
about the Sumerians than Dr. Jastrow would have us sup- 
pose. But it must be admitted that he is skeptical of these 
things, while in his own province he properly shows no doubt 
of his complete authority. 

The book is certainly one of the most interesting and 
important of the year. It is illustrated in a remarkably com- 
plete manner, although it has only one map which is grossly 
inadequate considering the vast stretch of country which is 
involved in the -history. 

Dr. Jastrow gives us for the first time a complete picture 
of the progress of culture during two millenniums in which so 
much history was made, a history which had its effect not only 
on neighboring countries, but finally drew the conquering Ro- 
mans. We get.pictures of the life and manners of the people, 
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and especially of the status of women four thousand years 
ago which in many respects was better than it has been at any 
time since until within a century. There are a number of in- 
teresting Sumerian documents translated which show that 
graft was not unknown nor unpunished in those days, that 
canal digging was a matter of the greatest importance and 
the king would not permit any delay .on the part of contrac- 
tors. There is a lively picture of the condition of the slaves, 
of serfs, of freemen, and it appears that commerce and trade 
was conducted along very much the same lines as now. In- 
deed, one arises from reading this important book with the 
feeling that although we have advanced in scientific discovery 
in modern times we have not progressed a great deal in the 
greatest essentials of life. It is true that those were the days 
of autocracy, but it was often a mild sort of despotism and 
the laws were not only rigid but generally enforced. As the 
laws were supposed to be given by the gods they could not be 
repealed, but were conveniently altered by exceptions, which 
made things comfortable for all concerned. 

Dr. Jastrow has done a notable service in giving so ad- 
mirable a work in such convenient compass, although it is not 
small, for here the intelligent reader may get a great and im- 
portant background of all history. The manufacture of the 
book is to be commended, not only for its large type, but its 
many and finely printed illustrations. 

Joseph M. Rogers. 


What God Hath J oined Together* 


R. MacLEOD’S sermons have a literary charm which 
M makes them easy and interesting reading. He has a 

real genius for the use of apt illustrations from na- 
ture, history, literature and the common places of life. He 
reads widely and with mind alert and eyes wide open; he sees 
the footprints of God everywhere. But he is more than a 
literary man. His sermons are more than literary essays. He 
is a preacher of righteousness and his sermons contain a rea] 
message to the men of his day. They are interpretations of 
the fundamentals of the Gospel, and glow with spiritual fer- 
vor and optimism. 

The string upon which the sermons of the present volume 
are beaded is found in the text which gives the book its title. 
There are other things besides husband and wife that God 
hath joined together. Some of these are “Seed and Harvest;” 
“Salvation and Surrender;” “Food and Fatness;” “Strength 
and Beauty;” “Trust and Peace;” “Righteousness and Satis- 
faction.” The union between these is interpreted and de- 
veloped in a very interesting and helpful way. While he 
always addresses the mind he never seems to lose sight of 
the needs of the human heart. In other words, his sermons 
are not mere moral essays, but a living Gospel. This is the 
reason why people flocked to hear Dr. MacLeod while he was 
pastor in Pasadena, and now seek the Collegiate Church of 
St. Nicholas, New York City, where he is now pastor. 


John M. McInnis. 


Greek Genius and Other Essays” 


N HIS newest book of essays, Mr. Chapman takes a fall 
I out of some modern commentators on the Greek drama 
which furnish interesting reading and act as a stimulus 

to a re-study of this singular body of literature which has 
come down to us hallowed by the ages. Mr. Chapman objects 
to the profound school of German thought, which finds deep 
philosophy in the works of Aeschylus, Euripides, Sophocles, 
etc., as well as to the British school, which has its own hand- 


*What God Hath Joined Together. By Rev. Malcolm 
James MacLeod, D.D. George H. Doran Company. $1.00, 
postpaid. 

+Greek Genius and Other Essays. By John Jay Chap- 
man. Moffat, Yard & Co. 
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made view. He particularly objects to Professor Gilbert Mur- 
ray’s translations of Euripides and other dramatists and to 
his assuming for these works a philosophy which would have 
made the authors gasp. His entire book, or that section de- 
voted to Greek literature, is a protest against reading into 
these ancient works the views of the commentator or trans- 
lator. In the case of Professor Murray, whose productions 
here last summer are well remembered, our author finds a man 
who is really a ripe scholar, but who prostitutes his knowledge 
to advancing a philosophy not even suggested by the text. In 
a series of examples he indicts Murray in striking fashion. 
These are matters for profound scholars. 

As to his larger view of the Greek drama, it is so sane 
that it seems worthy of acceptance. The clever Greek looked 
upon the drama as an entertainment and not a school of phi- 
losophy. Our author denies that the drama was invented or 
used to teach anything whatsoever. It was hedged about with 
formalities; the scenic representations were limited; the chorus 
had an important function of interpretation, which must be 
used constantly, so that the dramatist worked within narrow 
limits. Yet in the Greek drama we have some of the most 
brilliant work of the human mind. The Greeks were quick- 
witted, needed no instruction in religion or morals from the 
stage, but what they wanted was a good story told with clever- 
ness and in good literary form. Our author bids us take the _ 
plays for what they were and not what some closet students 
imagine them to be, to study them with full knowledge of the 
Greek habit of mind and outlook on life, and thus gain not 
only greater enjoyment but more illumination. 

Essays on Shakespeare and Balzac, while not so destruct- 
ive, are interesting. Perhaps no recent appreciation of Shakes- 
peare is done more brilliantly or with more new ideas for the 
reader to apply for himself. The essays are notable for wit 
and incisiveness and for the entire belief of their author in 


their sufficiency. Joseph M. Rogers. 


The Ethics of Confucius* 


LTHOUGH we speak glibly of Confucius, admire his 
A philosophy and praise him unstintedly as a leader of 

ethical thought, it is doubtful if many persons have 
more than the slightest information about his history or his 
teachings. We are apt to take such things on a sort of liter- 
ary faith, seeing that it is much easier than to go to original 
sources. But in these days there is an awakening desire to 
know the history of the development of morals and to get 
closer to the men whose leadership has affected the world. The 
works of Confucius are to be found in almost any library, but 
not many of these are easy reading for those who desire only 
a working knowledge of the man and his philosophy. It is to 
supply the demand for a brief hand-book on the subject that 
Mr. Dawson has arranged a volume which will satisfy all but 
the profound student, who is satisfied with nothing less than 
a complete survey. Former Minister Wu Ting Fang supplies 
a foreword, and the author has made use of ripe Chinese 
scholars of American education to test all doubtful transla- 
tions so as to secure the greatest possible accuracy. 

The Chinese have many works by Confucius or his dis- 
ciples—mostly by the latter—and it has required patient work 
to select from the great mass of literature those sayings of the 
great master which shall adequately represent his philosophy. 
Apparently the author has succeeded in doing an admirable 
piece of work. He has elected to treat the subject topically 
and under such headings as “The Superior Man,” “Self-De- 
velopment,” “The Family,” “The State,” etc., has grouped the 
sayings of Confucius, adding thereto a running comment. This 
latter part of the work is really most important, since some 
of the sayings are rather cryptic and must be considered in 
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connection with what is said elsewhere, as also must the gen- 
eral bearings and results of the statements be explained. The 
chapter on “The Family,” for instance, would not be very in- 
telligible without the author’s interesting commentaries on 
Chinese life, ancient and modern. It would be hard to find a 
more valuable work of the sort in such brief compass. 


Joseph M. Rogers. 





Humanity at the Cross-Roads* 


T HAS not escaped the notice of those who ponder deeply 
| on religious problems or on The Religious Problem that 
an increasing number of clergymen are coming to a reali- 
zation that changes are going on in Christian beliefs and are 
likely to continue. In a single generation one has noted the 
almost entire disappearance of the strong denominational riv- 
alries which once characterized the Protestant church. No 
longer is it possible to attract or to hold audiences of think- 
ing persons by laying stress on some particular creed or for- 
mula which in many cases is the sole raison d’etre of a denomi- 
nation. No; at this time there is more religious thought than 
ever before in the world’s history, but it is a search for truth 
and not for dogma. People are not irreligious because they 
decline to accept what their ancestors swallowed unhesitatingly. 
They are simply determined to have intellectual and spiritual 
food which they can assimilate with benefit. Authority in re- 
ligion has well-nigh disappeared. 

Among the clergy Dr. Randall is noted for the liberality 
of his views and the freedom with which he speaks the truth 
that is within him. He is only one of that great and growing 
number who are trying their best to provide dissatisfied hu- 
manity with a Christianity which will satisfy. It would be 
hard to find a book in which a clerical author, presumably a 
pastor in good standing, goes further from the Christian 
church of to-day as an institution than in the one before us. 
There is no mincing of words. The plain facts are given 
without effort at saving from the scrap-heap much that in 
past centuries has been considered absolutely vital. He in- 
sists that the demand on religion to-day by thinking people 
is not for belief but for realization. Out of his own experi- 
ences as a pastor he shows, for instance, that it is impossible 
by argument, either within the Bible or without, to convince 
all persons of immortality. He believes that true Christianity 
will give such a realization of the fact that it will be un- 
doubted. 

The author seeks a reconstruction of Christianity which 
has vitality, which will grow, which is dynamic and which is 
broad enough for all humanity and not confined to a single 
race or sect. Speaking of the failure of Christianity to do 
the work intended_by Jesus he says: “Religion faces the cross- 
roads to-day. Shall we continue to perpetuate a religious sys- 
tem so utterly at variance with the principles of the spirit of 
the founder, or shall we move forward to where He stood, and 
begin seriously to translate His principles into the actual lives 
of men and of nations? The responsibility rests with the men 
and women of this generation to decide what the religion of 
to-morrow will be.” 


*Humanity at the Cross-Roads. By John Herman Ran- 
dall, D.D. Dodge Publishing Company. 
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These are strong words. They give an idea of the con- 
tent of a book which believes that the foundation of the teach- 
ing of Jesus was Love. Joseph M. Rogers. 


Hermeneutic Interpretations* 


T IS not likely that many of our readers ever heard of 
I Fabre d’Olivet, who died ninety years ago, and whose 
philosophic works have just been translated into English 
for the first time. This remarkable man early received the 
condemnation of Napoleon and spent many of his writing 
years in exile. What he had to say is of interest now, not 
so much because of its substantive value, but by reason of his 
relations to the philosophy of his contemporaries. 

As a summation of his philosophy, Fabre wrote a long 
treatise on the history of man, explaining all great develop- 
ments according to his own peculiar theories. It is easy now to 
see that he attracted little attention from contemporaries, for 
he was much ahead of his time, although his work is now, in 
the light of modern knowledge, of little more than historical 
value. Fabre had little data on which to base his theory of 
the origin and development of man, but he was in a sense an 
evolutionist whose principles are not wholly out of date. But 
his history of humanity can no longer be looked upon as cor- 
rect any more than his philosophy is convincing except along 
some very broad lines. 

He divides humanity into the White and Black races, in- 
cluding all the yellow tribes in the latter. He conceives the 
Blacks to have established civilization in Egypt and the Tigris- 
Euphrates Valley, and to have made great progress. The 
white race he calls Boreans, borrowing a term from the an- 
cient Greek writers, and conceives that they came down from 
the North and finally overcame the Blacks and established 
modern civilization. He finds that the Blacks lived on a phi- 
losophy of Destiny, while the Boreans believed in the Will and 
through this principle managed to overcome their more nu- 
merous enemies in the southern regions. 

Now there is a germ of truth in this just as there is in 
his division of animals and human beings into classes ruled 
by Destiny and Volition, but it would hardly satisfy modern 
ethnology or archeology. In his history of all the dynastic 
changes of the world the author tries to apply his cardinal 
principle as explaining everything. The time had not yet 
arrived when historians began to look upon economics as a 
great, if not the greatest, moving force in nations. The author 
was concerned by the division over religion and looked to the 
appointment of a supreme pontiff to regulate all of society 
and thus bring about peace and progress. Those interested 
in the history of philosophy, and especially in the philosophy 
of history, will find this quaint volume full of suggestive ma- 
terial, particularly as to his views of marriage and feminism 
in history, and interesting in all its phases. The author had 
an original mind and wrote with what must have seemed 
plausibility to his more enlightened readers in the Napoleonic 
era, who were already sick of Rousseau and were beginning 
to doubt Voltaire. Joseph M. Rogers. 





*Hermeneutic Interpretations of the Origin of the Social 
State of Man and of the Destiny of the Adamic Race. By 
Fabre d’Olivet. Translated by Nayan Louise Redfield. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 








The Insulted and Injured* 


HIS book was written after Crime and Punishment, but 
before The Idiot and The Brothers Karamazoff. It is 
inferior to The Idiot in theme, but the book is easier to 

read than either The Idiot or The Brothers Karamazoff. Dos- 
toevsky is never very easy to read. At least one cannot go on 
reading him with comfort for long. A singie chapter will 
often charge the mind, like a momentous experience, so that 
one must disburden it by thinking before one can begin another 
chapter. The events are like real events in that they seem to 
move us directly and not through the comment of the author. 
They are not mitigated with sentimentality like the events of 
Dickens. As we read them it is we ourselves who have to 
supply the comment to them; and we soon find it necessary to 
cease reading that we may do this. 

To Dostoevsky, more than to any other novelist, good and 
evil exist. They exist for him as they existed for Shakes- 
peare when he wrote King Lear. They are not conventions 
by which he makes his plot; nor does he use them to point a 
moral. He sees them and we are aware of them just as di- 
rectly when we read him. Prince Valkovsky in this book might 
so easily have been a melodramatic villain. He acts like one; 
but the evil in him does not manifest itself only through ex- 
ternal symptoms. It is felt more and more intensely as the 
book goes on. Melodramatic villains make other men drunk; 
Prince Valkovsky gets drunk himself and then reveals him- 
self with an insolent relief. So, too, Katya might so easily 
have been an empty model of goodness. But we are aware 
of her goodness as if it were a fragrance; and more than that, 
we are amused by it, as if she were one of those Italian angels 
of the fifteenth century who are amusing in their beauty, or 
as if she lived in an opera of Mozart and revealed herself in his 
music. 

Among all the pain and malease of Dostoevsky there is a 
tranquillity deeper than any that can be attained to by mere 
good fortune. Peace is very far away from him, but he looks 
out upon it, and all of his novels are long vistas of darkness 
and storm with a shining peace at the end of them, the more 
real because he does not pretend to reach it. In most other 
novels compared with his we seem to be staying in hotels, 
pleasant perhaps, or sumptuous with their palm lounges and 
their table d’hotes, and their passing visitors, about whom we 
are easily curious. With Dostoevsky we are at home, in a home 
that may be full of anxieties and sorrows and indecorous be- 
havior, but we know it and the people in it, and we love it and 
them with an intensity painful, perhaps, but in its very pain 
far above all pleasant indifference. 





*The Insulted and Injured. By Fyodor Dostoevsky. Trans- 
lated by Constance Garnett. (Heinemann.) Note—This has 
just appeared in America under the Macmillan imprint. 


B41. From Abroad 


Reviewed by Ralph Wigmore 





Mrs. Garnett’s English never obscures the spirit of Dos- 
toevsky, so that we feel her work has been well done, and thank 
her for bringing within the reach of English-speaking people 
another of Dostoevsky’s books. 


Legends of Old Honolulu* 


LTHOUGH published in England this volume will have 
A a special interest for Americans, since it deals with 

the legends of their lately acquired island in the Pa- 
cific. 

The character of the legends varies. One or two, and 
those perhaps the most interesting, are creation myths. It is 
evident that here and there the original web is crossed with 
later strands, which have obviously been introduced by Chris- 
tian missionary teaching. Thus in the legend expressly named 
“The Creation of Man,’ Kane, one of the first gods made, 
“scratched the dirt together and made the form of a man.” 
Then he calls Ku and Kanaloa, other two of the four first made 
gods, and at his command “they caught one of the spirits of 
the air and pushed it into the image Kane had made.” Cer- 
tainly this is not human genesis as the missionaries would 
have expounded it. But then, a little later: “When he (that is 
the newly-made man) slept, Ku, Kane and Lono (the fourth 
and last member of the first society of the gods) tore open his 
body, and Kane took out a woman, leaving Ku and Lono to 
heal the body. Then they put the woman by the side of the 
man, and they were alike.” Here we probably have the native 
version of the missionary’s teaching. 

The story of the creation of the world is purely native. 
Papa, a female deity, more or less identified with the earth, was 
the wife of Wakea, and they lived together in darkness, or 
chaos, until: “Papa brought into existence a gourd calabash, 
including bowl and cover, with the pulp and seeds inside. Wakea 
threw the cover upward and it became heaven. From the pulp 
and seeds he made the sky and the sun and the moon and the 
stars. From the juice he made the rain. The bowl is fash- 
ioned into the land and the sea.” 

Perhaps we need not assign a very ancient origin for these 
legends, since one, that has as primitive a savor as any, that 
of the Hog-God, Kammahuaa, can scarcely be earlier than the 
advent of the white man in Hawaii. We may remember that 
the hog was not indigenous to Polynesia, but was introduced 
by the earliest white men who settled there. The invention of 
the hog-god cannot have been earlier than this. These came 
to the islands in the second Christian era, pushed out by the 
Malays from what we call the Straits Settlements and the 
neighboring islands. The original plan of some of their tales 
they may have brought with them; but the actors are of the 
islands—the shark, the dog, the owl, and so forth. 








*Legends of Old Honolulu. By D. V. Westerveldt. (Con- 
stable). 
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The Great Release 


CHAPTER III 


ee ADORE London,” said Lily Mere- 

[ wetter, in her low, sweet voice. 

“In fact, one only lives in London 

—in the country one exists. In London 

one touches the heart of things—in the 

country only the fringe. I am sure you 
agree with me, Mr. Malden.” 

Malden’s sharp eyes twinkled as he 
looked at her. The Merewether type was 
very familiar to him. He knew what 
she meant by the “heart of things.” He 
was one of the crowd who referred to 
“poor Merewether.” 

What an undesirable friend for the girl 
at his side. He had noted Rose-Marie’s 
blandishments with a chuckle. He loved 
her all the better for them. To his old- 
fashioned, sentimental mind there was 
something very attractive about Rose- 
Marie’s practical devotion to her hus- 
band. 

He would need all the help he could 
get. This evening he was looking rather 
more dreamy and disassociated from his 
environment than usual. Of course, he 


had been late for dinner, and had rushed 
into the room blazoned by a general sug- 
gestion of having been hurriedly disin- 
terred. 

“First-class place, London,” broke in 


Camperdown. “I am quartered in Ire- 
land, and I always take my leave out 
over here.” His eyes never left Rose- 
Marie. He could hardly believe their 
evidence. He prided himself on being a 
good judge of pretty women, and Rose- 
Marie more than realized his ideal. Now 
he came to think of it she had been a 
pretty little thing with an awful temper. 
He had a vague recollection of the fash- 
ion in which she had bullied Francis. No 
doubt she still did so. 

He had always rather liked Francis, 
but the liking was strongly chequered 
with contempt. That sort asked to be 
bullied. What jolly eyes she had, and 
what a delicious smile. He bent forward 
to hear what she was saying. 

“I don’t think I could live anywhere 
else now. One feels so out of it in the 
country. And it would never do for 
Francis. He would dream his life away. 
I want him to get on and be a great suc- 
cess.” She looked at Malden with be- 
seeching eyes. They were so beseeching 
that he nearly answered the appeal. But 
they were still at the entrée, and if he 
began to grant favors so early in the 
evening it was impossible to say to what 
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extent he would have committed himself 
by the time the coffee arrived. 

“I suppose it is the great thing to do 
—to get on,” said Arthur Seymour. His 
voice had a doubtful ring. He was a 
delicate, clever writer of songs, who 
craved for silence and solitude. But his 
wife, who had nerves of brass, also be- 
longed to the “getting on’ fraternity, 
and didn’t believe that you could get on 
unless a large community noted and ap- 
plauded each step you took. As silence 
is an expensive luxury in London, Sey- 
mour wrote songs to the persistent blare 
and flare of German bands and the ter- 
rible hooting of motors. But he was get- 
ting on after a fashion. If he survived 
his environment there was every reason 
to believe that he would enjoy success in 
the future. At the worst there was everv 
reason to hope that his widow would not 
be denied substantial recognition of his 
labors. 

He was a taciturn man, with a listless 
manner. Very tall and narrow-chested, 
he gave the impression of being unable 
to cope with life. He suggested a dere- 
lict, while his wife, who was small and 
bustling, as acutely conveyed the sug- 
gestion of being a steam-tug, intent on 
bringing him safe into harbor. With 
Francis he had a curious unexpressed 
sympathy. The two men looked at each 
other—each too loyal to express even to 
each other the bond of union they both 
realized. 

Kenneth Davison, who was persuaded 
that he discerned in Camperdown a po- 
tential rival in Rose-Marie’s favor, re- 
garded him coldly. 

Theoretically, his art was his life, but 
he managed to enjoy a variegated exist- 
ence in which it took a very subordinate 
part. Flirting with Rose-Marie enabled 
him to enjoy a sense of fulfilling his vo- 
cation. Was he not studying the Beau- 
tiful? He was inclined to compassionate 
Rose-Marie. Such a radiant being seem- 
ed wasted on a dreamer like Francis 
Cholmondeley: a good fellow enough, but 
undoubtedly a little mad. 

Lily Merewether was at her best. She 
was an adept at making things go—as 
she would have put it. 

_At a glance she had claimed Camper- 
down for her own, and his obvious cap- 
itulation to Rose-Marie had only intensi- 
fied her determination. 

“Rose-Marie and you are old friends, 
I gather,” she smiled across the table at 
Camperdown, who smiled back. He was 
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quite conversant with the Merewether 
type. They all made love to him—and 
he made love to them. Every one knew 
the rules of the game. 

“We haven’t seen each other since we 
quarreled on the sands at Boulogne,” he 
returned. “You were an awful little 
slave-driver, Mrs. Cholmondeley,” he 
added. 

“I didn’t drive you very far,” she 
laughed. “You didn’t come back from 
Etaples because you thought a little girl 
might be lonely.” 

“Francis was always a queer chap,” he 
retorted. “Do you remember that insane 
terror he had of the sea? Do you still 
loathe it, Cholmondeley?” he called down 
the table. 

Francis hesitated. He managed to 
play his part to the world, but the old 
terror was only latent. 

“I hate the sea,” he said simply, “be- 
cause I know, as surely as that I am sit- 
ting here, that it will have me some day. 
One can’t fight Fate. It is written.” 

A curious hush fell on the laughter 
and gay voices. 

Malden looked keenly at his host. He 
couldn’t make up his mind. Was he a 
little mad—something approaching a 
genius—or merely a clever craftsman? 
He had written things which, even in 
their immaturity, heralded enormous po- 
tentialities. On the other hand, when 
he had stood at the parting of the ways 
he had chosen Rose-Marie and all she 
stood for—and proved to the hilt that he 
was a clever craftsman. Now he looked 
extremely mad. 

“I know it will get me,” he went on 
slowly. “Sooner or later. I think sooner. 
It will be on a bright golden day, and 
the sun will suddenly go in, and a chill 
wind will begin to blow—it will come— 
a great green wave. This time it will 
be death.” 

“Francis!” said Rose-Marie sharply. 
“Francis!” She was horribly startled. 
The years were swept away, and she 
saw again the white-faced child with the 
sea-green eyes on the rose-flushed ram- 
parts at Hardelot. Surely the 
Blessed Mother would always bring him 
safe home. 

“Yes——”’ said Francis. He stared 
vacantly at her for a moment, and Cam- 
perdown came to a rapid decision. 

Cholmondeley drank. He had had 
nothing so far but a glass of hock, but 
that proved nothing. No doubt he kept 
a private cellar. 














AH writers went on the “bust.” Cam- 
perdown didn’t wonder. Ghastly job— 
writing. First you’d got to find the dic- 
tionary; then you’d got to find the word; 
then you’d got to find where it belonged 
in the thing you’d got to say. Poor chap! 
He was immensely sorry for Cholmon- 
deley. Sickly sort of kid he had been. 


Pity he had taken up writing. Polo 


was what he wanted. 

Lily Merewether laughed nervously. 
She had always detested Cholmondeley, 
recognizing his aversion. 

“You looked quite clairvoyant at that 
moment. Do you see visions?” 

“I shouldn’t wonder if he did. Writ- 
ing books would send me dotty in a 
week,” said Camperdown lightly. 

He tried to speak lightly, but he felt 
rather sick. What an awful look-out for 
a woman. Such a pretty one, too. He 
would have liked to marry her himself. 
And, if he wronged Cholmondeley, he 
was obviously mad. He had always held 
that writing men should not marry. 

Francis laughed. “No, I don’t see vis- 
ions, Mrs. Merewether. I wish I did. 
It would be of great assistance in my 
trade. Wouldn’t it, Malden?” 

“T am not certain,” said Malden slowly. 
“I am all for the sane and sober myself. 
A man can pay too high a price for the 
Vision Beautiful.” 

“But when you have once seen it, you 
must always follow,” murmured Francis. 

“Not a very lucrative pursuit, I take 
it,” interpolated Merewether. “Give me 
solid cash. Visions leave a man empty.” 

“Money makes, in life, a large differ- 
ence,” said Rose-Marie, eyeing Malden 
wistfully. “How delightful to be in your 
position, able to scatter—er—gold and 
happiness so freely.” 

Malden’s inscrutable countenance as- 
sumed an expression of caution. 

“Dear Mrs. Cholmondeley, do you think 
it quite fair?” he began. 

“No—no, I don’t; but you won’t mind 
if we have a tiny private talk after 
dinner,” she wheedled. “I know you have 
been very generous. Do you know I have 
heard of a new orchid called—Lachter— 


Lacherty—something or other,” hurried ~ 


on Rose-Marie. “The Latin names I al- 
ways find so difficult. But it is very 
rare. If there is a flower that I adore 
it is the orchid.” 

“I never heard of it,” said Malden 
suspiciously. “If Cholmondeley is not 
satisfied, tell him to come and look me 
up to-morrow.” 

“But he is,” Rose-Marie’s voice sug- 
gested hurt feeling. “He is quite satis- 
fied. Francis always is when he thinks 
he has been fairly treated. But I like 
a little bit of extra jam. Shall I come 
down and see you?” 

“Most certainly not,” said Malden hur- 
riedly. “It is lucky for you you have a 
tame man like me to deal with. I’ll see 
you have a trifle of extra jam you have 
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no right to. What are you so anxious to 
get rich for?” 

“Everything,” sighed Rose-Marie. In- 
voluntarily her eyes fell on Lily Mere- 
wether’s resplendence—and Malden un- 
derstood. 

He began to feel very sorry for Fran- 
cis. He knew that he was already strain- 
ing every nerve to attain; that he was 
toiling all day and every day at work 
uncongenial to him. Charming, exquisite, 
adorable Rose-Marie had demanded a 
high price. Of course, she was worth it. 

Honestly, he didn’t believe that Francis 
would ever have realized his first am- 
bitions—and yet. He was sincere, and 
he acknowledged that he had made mis- 
takes. Prophesied failures had achieved: 
prophesied success had ended in very sad 
case indeed. Of one thing he was cer- 
tain. Success would have meant long 
striving: Francis would have lost Rose- 
Marie. The Rose-Maries of this world 
were for the swift. 

“Motor down to Hendon with me to- 
morrow, Rose-Marie,” said Lily Mere- 
wether. “I am going to meet some friends. 
I hear there is a Swede flying who bids 
fair to out-loop Hamel.” 

“Delighted,” said Rose-Marie quickly. 
“Lucky you—to have a motor to rush 
all over the country in. I wonder when 
we shall have one.” She spoke vaguely, 
but Mr. Malden devoted himself to his 
dinner. He knew his Rose-Marie. 

“Your husband must write three books 
a year instead of two,” said Lily Mere- 
wether firmly. Had she been married to 
an author she would have locked him 
into a room with a plateful of sandwiches 
and a bottle of ginger-beer until he had 
finished what she considered a fair day’s 
work. : 

“Dear Mrs. Merewether!” gasped Mon- 
ica Courthope. She knew nothing of the 
making of books except that of them 
there was certainly no end, but this ter- 
rible suggestion staggered her. 

“Why not?” asked Mrs. Merewether. 
“Could you write three books a year, 
Mr. Cholmondeley, if you tried?” 

“IT don’t know—I don’t know,” return- 
ed Francis confusedly. “I haven’t writ- 
ten one yet.” His thoughts were still in 
his study, centered on the MS. he had 
disinterred. It was only the skeleton of 
a novel, but he knew that he could make 
it live. If only all these people would go 
away and leave him free to breathe on his 
bones and vitalize them. Impossible to 
write anything else until he had done 
this thing. Did these people call the 
stuff he had lately been turning out lit- 
erature? 

He was half-way through a novel 
promised for the autumn. They would 
have to wait. He would explain to Mal- 
den. No, he wouldn’t. Malden would 
never understand. He would say you are 
on the road to success—you have made 
—— What had he made? It suddenly 
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dawned upon him that he must have made 
a good deal in the last year. He was 
eating very good food. And Rose-Marie 
was uncommonly well-dressed. 

He looked at the company he was en- 
tertaining with awakened eyes. 

“Will you waive ceremony and come, 
too, Mr. Camperdown?” Mrs. Mere- 
wether liked good-looking young men. 
“I know it is no good asking Mr. Chol- 
mondeley.” 

“Not the slightest, I am afraid,” said 
Francis shortly. 

After dinner he relapsed into silence. 
Monica Courthope was playing, and al- 
though music spelled nothing to him, it 
gave him a valid excuse for silence. And 
in his brain men and women were born, 
lived and laughed, suffered and rejoiced. 

He woke from his dreams to find Mal- 
den shaking him by the hand. 

“Don’t overdo it, Cholmondeley,” he 
was saying cheerily. “You look as if you 
had been.” 

“T haven’t begun yet,” answered Fran- 
cis slowly. What a good fellow Malden 
was. If he could only make him under- 
stand. 

“Good-night, Mr. Cholmondeley. How 
pretty your wife is looking to-night.” 
There was a hint of malice in Lily Mere- 
wether’s voice. She was not blind to the 
obvious admiration in Camperdown’s eyes 
as they rested on Marie. 

“You are very kind,” returned Francis 
shortly. 

“Why wouldn’t you accept Lily’s invi- 
tation to run down to Hendron?” asked 
Rose-Marie, with a flash of irritation, 
when they were alone. “You will never 
go anywhere!” 

“And why?” asked Francis bitterly. 
“Because I  work—work—to get the 
things I despise. Is it for myself I sign 
things that are my shame? Oh! darling, 
forgive me. I didnt’ mean that. I am 
so beat, I don’t know what I am saying. 
I want a rest.” : 

“Of course you do, sweetheart.” With 
all her faults Rose-Marie had a gener- 
ous heart. “Why, you are not going 
back to your study to-night?” Rose- 
Marie felt a little nervous. Francis so 
rarely betrayed any sign of irritation. 
And nowadays one heard such curious, 
terrible stories of break-downs. If he 
was going to get on at the price of san- 
ity——-_ It dawned on Rose-Marie that 
her ambitions might cost too high a price. 

A gray dawn stole into the room in 
which Cholmondeley was working. The 
electric light made a bright line of bril- 
liance across his paper. A clock struck 
six. He flung his papers into a drawer 
and rose from his chair. As he pulled 
up the blind the lamps were being ex- 
tinguished in the street. There was a 
glint of amber in the east and a spar- 
row was twittering. “It is good. God! 
I didn’t know I had it in me. I have 
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betrayed my right hand, but my right 
hand has been faithful to me.” 
Upstairs Rose-Marie was sleeping like 
a child. 
CHAPTER IV 


Life in Glebe Street had taken on 
another color. Half unconsciously Rose- 
Marie had disassociated herself from her 
husband—in little things. She couldn’t 
help herself—as she often told him. And 
Francis didn’t want her to help it. He 
was content as long as she was happy 
and contented. He only rejoiced that 
she had found so many and such varied 
interests. It left him free to work. It 
was fortunate that Camperdown had 
come into their lives again. He could 
take her -about to the theatres and en- 
tertainments, so beloved of Rose-Marie 
and so abhorred by him. He only wished 
that she would find another friend to 
replace Lily Merewether; but he seldom 
saw her and never thought of her un- 
less she was literally in his line of 
vision. 

Now and again an uneasy impression 
crossed his mind that Rose-Marie was 
spending a good deal of money. Occa- 
sionally a guilty conscience assured him 
that he was not making any. But for 
the greater part of his existence he lived 
in a gorgeous dream—working day and 
night at the book he loved. He had his 
seasons of despair. Perhaps Malden was 
right. He was treading the road to fail- 
ure. At least, failure as the world 
counted it. But he couldn’t help enjoy- 
ing the path which should have proved 
so dismal a wilderness. He was hor- 
ribly slow. He was eternally rejecting, 
destroying, recreating in a delicious toil 
that took no heed of time. And Malden 
was getting impatient. He wanted to 
know what he was doing. 

Francis had defended himself on the 
plea of requiring rest. He had been 
working like a galley-slave, and he could 
not do more—for the time. 

To’ this plea Malden had answered 
nothing. But a man far less intelligent 
than he would not have been misled by 
this statement. 

A glance at Francis dispelled any pos- 
sibility that he was recuperating. He 
looked fagged and sleepless. Any hallu- 
cinations he might have entertained on 
the subject were consistently annihilated 
by Rose-Marie, who candidly affirmed 
that Francis spent his life in his study. 

“You oughtn’t to grumble. I couldn’t 
live with a man who was always about 
the place,” said Mrs. Merewether, in her 
hard, metallic voice. “I should have 
thought a man always in his study was 
the next best thing to a man always in 
the City. Why, I often don’t see Wil- 
liam till dinner. He breakfasts at eight, 
and, ,of course, doesn’t come back to 
lunch. And I nearly always dine out 
without him. He says he is too done up 
to turn out again.” 


“TI don’t like it,” answered Rose-Marie 
fretfully. “I feel as if Francis was drift- 
ing away from me. As if something had 
come between us. And he has got so 
short about money. He never used to 
be like that. And he doesn’t seem to be 
going to publish anything.” 

“What on earth is he doing, if he is 
not writing? He can’t shut himself up 
in that room all day and do nothing,” 
argued Lily Merewether. She lit a 
cigarette, and looked at Rose-Marie with 
narrowed eyes. She had always detested 
Cholmondeley. When she detested any 
one she liked giving her aversion force- 
ful and practical expression. 

If she could only find out something 
about Cholmondeley! Finding out things 
about people was one of Mrs. Mereweth- 
er’s favorite occupations. It always 
meant detriment to the objective. 

Even Rose-Marie’s adoration had been 
powerless to blind her to this palpable 
and dangerous defect in her friend. 

“I don’t see why you should imply that 
—that Francis is playing a part,” she 
began hotly. 

“My dear Rose-Marie, I imply noth- 
ing,” said Lily Merewether’ gently. 
“Only, if he is really working all these 
hours he must have something to pro- 
duce by this time. Good, bad, or indif- 
ferent, there must be something.” 

Rose-Marie was lunching in Mrs. 
Merewether’s charming flat in Cadogan 
Square. Spring had long died into sum- 
mer, and through the open windows 
drifted the delicious fragrance of helio- 
trope and verbena from the gay window- 
boxes. Lily Merewether’s drawing-room 
was eminently suggestive of her own per- 
sonality. All gilding and glare tem- 
pered by black satin cushions and dull 
Oriental hangings. Clever drawings by 
Beardsley, and a silver-point or so by 
Sargent adorned the walls. There were 
a good many French novels lying about: 
Baudelaire’s Fleurs de Mal, de Maupas- 
sant’s Bel Ami, his Boule de Suif. There 
was a magnificent Bliithner, and a de- 
testable green parrot. “I must have the 
money!” it screamed. “I must—I must!” 

“Of course, I don’t mean that he drugs 
or drinks—or does nothing. I was only 
wondering what he did,” said Mrs. Mere- 
wether gently. 

“T’ll ask him. Dear Francis! I am 
so accustomed to his producing a cheque 
whenever I ask him for one that it has 
quite spoiled me. I suppose your Wil- 
liam never says ‘No,’” said Rose-Marie 
petulantly. 

“He doesn’t—now,” answered Mrs. 
Merewether. Something in her tone ar- 
rested Rose-Marie’s attention. 

“I suppose you mean that now—now 
he has always got it to give you.” She 
stopped short. Something looked at her 
out of Lily Merewether’s eyes that she 
had never seen before. Something cruel 
and cold—sinister, malignant. 





“What else did I marry him for?” 
asked Lily, with a little laugh. “Money 
—more money!” shouted the parrot. 

“You don’t know what real poverty 
means,” she went on. “Let me enlighten 
you. I am not speaking of genteel pov- 
erty. The people who say that that 
brand is the preferable of the two have 
never tried the starvation brand. I have 
been so hungry that I have stayed in bed 
and smoked cigarettes to alleviate the 
pangs. Don’t say, as the Early Victor- 
ian grandmother would have said, ‘You 
ought to have got up and found a place 
as a governess.’ I was too hungry to 
get up, too hungry to dare go out. I 
was afraid to pass a baker’s shop— 
afraid to pass an eating-house. The 
smell of the food drove me mad. And 
there was nothing to be gained by being 
locked up. There was nothing I really 
knew how to do except put on my clothes. 
I had tried to get a job as a compan- 
ion, but the old ladies didn’t seem to cot- 
ton to me. They said I didn’t look what 
they wanted. I used to wonder what 
they did want, but even I could see at 
a glance that I was what they did not 
want. My mirror told me that. I tried 
being a secretary—I am fairly good at 
figures. But I can speak no language 
but my own, and I couldn’t typewrite, 
and didn’t understand shorthand. They 
wanted a good deal before they were go- 
ing to give me a living wage. Of course, 
I ought to have been educated and 
learned these things, but unfortunately, 
I was educated with the sole idea of at- 
tracting men with a view to matrimony. 
My father was a company promoter, who 
ruined a good many people, and in turn 
got ruined himself. My mother was a 
lodging-house keeper. She was also a 
saint, and suffered all things. When 
we were rich the people who didn’t mind 
eating her good dinners sneered at her; 
when the money went, and with it the 
last scrap of my father’s reputation, 
they cut her in the street. When the 
crash came the man I was engaged to 
—what the penny-dreadful calls ‘the 
scion of a noble house’—threw me over. 
He was called ‘The Honble. Frederick 
Coleston’,” she added, with an unpleas- 
ant little laugh. 

“Not very honorable,” flashed out 
Rose-Marie. The rose raced into her 
cheeks, and her eyes blazed. 

“Not very flattering,” amended Mrs. 
Merewether; “but human nature. It 
hurt—at the time. But I had no inten- 
tion of allowing anything to spoil my 
life if I could help it. My father soon 
petered out. He was too old to begin again. 
When he was dead my mother wanted me 
to go and live with her while she took 
up her old trade. But I said, ‘No— 
thank you.’ I had no intention of wast- 
ing my youth and my good looks. When 
William Merewether, whom I had always 


(Continued on page 235) 
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New York Theaters 


By Montrose is Moses 


Chief who in triumph advances,” but 

I fear that Mr. Horace Annesley 
Vachell’s three-act comedy, called The 
Chief, is doomed to a short life in New 
York. First, because it in no way af- 
fords Mr. John Drew an opportunity of 
exploiting his finesse and polish, and, on 
the other hand, because its story is thor- 
oughly absurd and reminiscent of several 
other plays which Mr. Vachell most un- 
doubtedly must have seen in London. 
There is a touch of Pinero’s His House 
in Order about it, and it is very much 
akin in its motives to some of the earlier 
pieces by Henry Arthur Jones. It is 
reflective in its technique of the days 
when audiences had to have ingenue love- 
making as a relief from the tension of 
whatever threadbare problem the drama 
might contain. 

Not only that, but a play that is de- 

pendent for appreciation on an under- 
standing of English slang loses a hun- 
dredfold in its appeal to an American 
audience, even as much of Réjane’s 
nintiness signifies little to a theater- 
goer who is impervious to the phlegmatic 
interpretation of the shrug of French 
shoulders. English people may welcome 
Mr. Vachell’s The Chief as a comedy of 
manners, but I do not think our lack of 
appreciation of this type of comedy is 
due to our desire for something stronger 
and our imperviousness to the comedy 
of manners. For no more delightful ex- 
ample of the real high comedy could have 
been found than Mr. Jones’s Mary Goes 
First, which was an artistic success of 
the most distinctive kind. 

Mr. Drew, in the réle of the Chief, 
who is a type of English Earl most 
eagerly sought after by designing moth- 
ers, worked hard to put across the foot- 
lights the most haphazard humor of Mr. 
Vachell. This actor, through an inher- 


I WISH that I could sing “Hail to the 





ited instinct for fun, can read a most 
meaningless line in a most meaningful 
manner, and both through facial expres- 
sion and through sure control of tech- 
nique can interest his audience by means 
of his personality. But it is unfortunate 
that he selects such dramas as the pres- 
ent one. Mr. Vachell tells the story of 
an Earl who, in years gone by, has been 
frustrated in his marriage with Cynthia 
Vansittart through the schemes of his 
designing mother-in-law, whose daughter 
he eventually married. The play opens 
some time after the death of the Earl’s 
wife, his house being presided over by 
the deceased wife’s sister, who is her- 





self plotting to capture her brother-in- 
law. Enter two disturbing elements in 
the course of his second love: the Cynthia 
of days gone by, herself a widow, and the 
Earl of Yester’s ward, one Daphne Ken- 
yon, a pretty little girl, who, sub rosa, is 
in love with the Earl’s “secretary,” as 
they say in England. 

The title of this most conventional play 
is applied by everyone to the Earl when- 
ever he is referred to. One finds him 
the center of an infinite number of plots. 
First, he is suspected of being in love 
with his ward; secondly, he is suspected 
of being in love with his sister-in-law; 
when, thirdly, he really is all the time in 
love with Cynthia. And the dowager 
mother-in-law, rustling in silk and laces, 
and flirting fans and parasols, lies as she 
did many years before in order to monop- 
olize the Earl and keep him in her fam- 
ily. This she does not succeed in doing, 
and, in trying to slander Cynthia, she 
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discloses the dishonest manoeuvring of 
herself and the even more dishonest ac- 
tions of her daughter. The play ends in 
a riot of happiness. Why is it that in 


John Drew 


dramas of this type the ingenue couple 
have always to be mentioned as making 
love down yonder in the boat-house, just 
as the main hero and heroine are about 
to fall into each other’s arms with the 
utterance of some absurd bon mot to set 
the audience in genial laughter! 

I cannot see that, in any way, The 
Chief has either humor, satire or human 
worth. It is a most trite production, not 
even skillfully put together, and while 
Mr. Drew had the opportunity of chang- 
ing his clothes many times, it was very 
evident that he was working hard to save 
his season in New York from immediate 
failure. Miss Laura Hope Crews, as 
Cynthia, was satisfying in a réle which 
in no way called forth the excellent abil- 
ities she possesses as a comedienne of 
sparkling and brilliant technique. Only 
one of the cast in any way had satisfac- 
tory opportunities—Miss Consuelo Bailey 
as Yester’s ward. 

There was no evidence on the part of 
those who mounted the play of any orig- 
inality, either in stage sets or in stage 
groups. It is most unfortunate that such 
actors as Mr. Drew, dependent so largely 
on social atmosphere, should not have 
better stage directors to follow in less 
moth-eaten paths. 

This is the second of Mr. Vachell’s 
plays to be seen in New York; the third, 
Searchlights, is scheduled soon with Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell in the leading part. 


ae a * 
HE saying that great oaks from 
little acorns grow might be the 
motto of many private organiza- 


tions that are founded for the betterment 
of theatrical conditions. But it is not 


given to many of these amateur move- 
ments to flourish as favorably as has the 
Washington Square Players, of New 
York City. Originally founded by a few 
devotees of the theater, and dominated 
over by a certain number of enthusiasts 
gifted with an amateur ability to act, 
these players began in a modest way to 
present plays for the amusement of ar- 
tistic people living around Ninth and 
Tenth Streets. Evidently they must have 
received most cordial support, not only 
from their neighbors but from outsiders 
who pilgrimaged down to see them. It 
was made known to every one that every 
detail of these productions was handled 
by some member of the organization— 
the scenery being painted by them, the 
costumes designed by them and the trans- 
lations made by them. 

Upon the failure of a similar effort to 
save the theater from iniquity, headed by 
Mr. Douglas Wood, and fathered in “The 
Band Box Theater,” on East Fifty-sev- 


Julia Arthur 


enth Street, rose the opportunity of the 
Washington Square Players. They gave 
a limited number of performances of one- 
act pieces at “The Band Box Theater,” 
and were so cordially received both by the 
press and by the public that their ambi- 
tions stretched out toward wider fields. 
This year they are the proprietors of this 
little playhouse. Considering the fact 
that the organization is neither endowed 
nor organized for profit, the Washington 
Square Players may be looked upon as 
an invigorating force, however much the 
amateur spirit still clings to their pro- 
ductions and however over-zealous they 
may be in their exploiting of foreign 
dramas. Thus far, since their beginning 
last year, they have presented five sets of 
one-act plays, including two by Maeter- 
linck—L’Intérieur and The Miracle of St. 
Anthony; The Bear, by Tchekhof; Love 


One’s Neighbor, by Andreyev, and Litera- 
ture, by Schnitzler. 

Those in authority are careful to em- 
phasize that the organization is not 
pledged to give one-act plays alone. If 
the opportunity offers they will even go 
so far as to present three-act pieces of an 
ambitious character. Furthermore, to 
show their ambitious efforts to educate 
the public, the organization this winter 
has planned for a series of lectures to 
be delivered by representative critics and 
writers on topics bearing intimately on 
the theater. This is a most commendable 
plan, and so far it may be said of the 
Washington Square Players that they 
have succeeded admirably in whetting the 
appetite of a small theater-going poula- 
tion in New York anxious for the effete 
drama. 

The present reviewer unfortunately 
missed both Maeterlinck productions, 
which by common consent were con- 
sidered the most distinctive work done 
by these players. But the present bill, it 
would seem, emphasizes excellently both 
their ambitions and their limitations. As 
an opening play, they selected Schnitzler’s 
brilliant satirical sketch, called Litera- 
ture. which, because the actors lacked 
polish, they unfortunately misinterpreted 
and made dead. After having witnessed 
Schnitzler’s Anatole and this little piece, 
I am convinced that there is a Viennese 
edge to drama which the American actor, 
be he professional or amateur, can never 
hope to present. Nevertheless, the Wash- 
ington Players succeeded in illustrating 
that this piece is in every way worth 
while as a theatrical product. If the 
players do nothing more than impress 
such unusual things on the public they 
will have amply and ably served their 
purposes. 


E. H. Sothern 
As Lord Dundreary 











A little one-act morality, entitled Over- 
tones, and written by Miss Alice Gersten- 
berg, who, it will be remembered, dram- 
atized Alice in Wonderland a few seasons 
ago, was the most original production 


on the programme. Consisting of four 
characters, two of them, psychologically 
speaking, spiritual sides of the others, in 





Charles Hopkins 
Of the Punch and Judy Theater 


morality terms these personages might 
be called “Yourself” and “Your Other 
Self,” “Your Neighbor” and “Her Other 
Self.” Skillfully, and with no extrava- 
gance of dialogue, the author presents 
two women in conversation, and the sa- 
tirical thrusts in the characterization are 
brought out by the directly opposite way 
in which these two women act from the 
way they are prompted by their real 
selves. 

In the other little playlets on the pro- 
gram I notice a danger confronting the 
Washington Square Players—the danger 
of interpreting revolutionary ideas as 
being immoral ideas. They have fallen 
into the error of believing that what an 
“eight forty-five audience” wishes is to 
be introduced to the old-time French tri- 
angular situation, wherein the chief phi- 
losophy of life is the discussion of the 
social status of the mistress. With the 
polish and gaucherie of such an actress 
as Réjane, pieces of this type, fully 
grown into four-act plays, might be en- 
joyed because of their frank coarseness 
and yet finished handling. Of such plays 
was Madame Réjane’s repertoire. com- 
posed when she last came to America. 
But it would indeed be unfortunate if the 
Washington Square Players interpreted 
their ambitions solely in this way. 

We cannot expect that they will give 
us performances equal in merit to those 
coming from a more firmly founded or- 


ganization, but we do say that, to judge 
by the “new” scenery and by the sin- 
cere way in which they go about their 
work, this company of enthusiastic play- 
ers is liable to create in us a sense of 
what our real commercial theater lacks. 
Mr. Goodman, the director of the Wash- 
ington Square Players, should congratu- 
late himself on the way he has been re- 
ceived. 
x * * 


HAT would the drama have 
W done if Eve a number of years 
ago had not erred? What 
would the amateur dramatist do if he did 
not have that passage in the New Tes- 
tament, “He that is without sin,” to lean 
heavily upon? What would the play- 
wright of small ideas do at the present 
time if Everyman had never come to this 
country and created an easy outlet for 
moral preachment and for generalizing? 
Some time ago people hailed Everywoman 
as a remarkable example of morality. 
Therein the erring woman was shown in 
all her gaudy paint and colors, gradually 
awakening to the realization of her 
wicked ways, her repentance becoming 
the stronger as she neared the grave. 
This theme has become so hackneyed 
that it was a surprise to find Miss Julia 
Arthur selecting a play of such type for 
her return to the stage. Those who re- 
member and relish her appearance in 
Mrs. Burnett’s The Lady of Quality will 
be disappointed in the réle she has to play 
—the réle of “The Eternal Magdalene,” 
by Mr. Robert McLaughlin. For there 
is given her little to do, except to be a 
female Servant in the House, who sees 
every one about her going wrong, herself 
illustrating by her quiet sadness the 
dramatist’s belief that the fallen woman 
has not relinquished her right to immor- 
tality. We all will grant that there are 
communities wherein certain moral lead- 
ers assume a sanctimonious air, a holier- 


_than-thou tone that in itself is immoral, 


as well as irritating. We all will grant 
that there are certain cities wherein the 
immoral woman lives in a world of her 
own creation, a menace to the community 
only when she consciously thrusts herself 
forward to the attention of people out- 
side her own particular life. Such is the 
atmosphere selected by the dramatist in 
which to preach his great moral lesson 
—a lesson which is made evident by his 
central figure, the Magdalene heroine, 
who heads a coterie of undesirable in- 
habitants whom a certain pious gentle- 
man wishes to hound from a certain com- 
munity. 

But “he that is without sin,” as the 
Bible says, had best be careful in regard 
to throwing stones. In this particular 
instance the plot of “The Eternal Mag- 
dalene” tells how a certain pillar of so- 
ciety, who is foremost in the crusade 
against licentiousness, is confronted by 
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the scarlet woman of the piece—in her 
person representing his illegitimate 
daughter, and residing in his family 
during the time he is brought to deso- 
lation through the defection of his 
daughter, the innate badness of his 
son, and the death of his wife. 

The play, however, through some 
tricky manipulation, proves to be only a 
dream or a nightmare, the pious party 
of the community remaining at home to 
write his diatribe against sinning, while 
his family attend a mass-meeting held 
in the church for the betterment of the 
community. Evidently the old gentle- 
man’s speech is a very dull affair, for he 
falls asleep, and what he dreams is what 
really happens in the play. It is, in- 
deed, a most gruesome dream, and it 
serves a pious party right to be so tor- 
tured. On the other hand, looking at it 
from the standpoint of acting, it serves 
Miss Julia Arthur ill, inasmuch as all 
she had to do was to glide in and out at 
opportune moments, and, toward the end 
of the dream, stand, the center of a most 
glaring calcium light, wearing a wig of 
wonderful red and looking like a bad 
chromo of the Magdalene. 

Now, the author must have thought 
himself a man with a message, for in the 
dream there comes to the house of our 
pious reformer one of the chief erring 
women of the town, who gives, in a dis- 
agreeable, pointed speech, the history of 
sinning woman, glorifying her in terms 
of idealization. Unlike in Die Heimat 
[Magda], which shows how a woman 
sometimes in sin gains character, this 
author tries to make her audience see 
how necessary the erring woman is in 
the progress of the world. Such a point 
of view strikes the ear as an imperti- 
nence rather than a truth, even though 
the bad person, like the poor person, may 
be always with us. There was no neces- 
sity for such a speech, however excel- 
lently it was delivered by Miss Lucile 
Watson. 

The Eternal Magdalene is a coarse ap- 
peal to the community. It has been ex- 
ploited in triple newspaper columns. It 
is unfortunate that Miss Arthur did not 
take a stand against reappearing in such 
a role. There are certain beauties of 
expression in Maeterlinck’s Mary Magda- 
lene, and also in Paul Heyse’s Mary of 
Magdala, where we get the historical at- 
mosphere of the Bible narrative. But an 
attempt to glorify the insistent theme of 
the Magdalene through the ages is, to 
my mind, inartistic and inept. The great 
loves in opera and drama are the loves 
of the insistent Magdalene, Romeo and 
Juliet, Francesca da Rimini, Tristam and 
Isolde. But as soon as we take such a 
theme out of a poetic setting we coarsen 
it. There is poor attempt on the part of 
Mr. McLaughlin to introduce poetic sym- 
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bolism into a realistic treatment of shame. 

The company gathered around Miss 
Arthur is adequate; the réle of Elijah 
Bradshaw being earnestly played by Mr. 
Emmett Corrigan, and the réle of Judge 
Bascombe, with the licentious eye, being 
well characterized by Mr. Harry Har- 


wood. 
* * * 


T IS to be hoped that we grown-ups 
I will never lose our love for pirates, 
and that we will never lose that zest 
we felt on first reading Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s Treasure Island. The even- 
ing I went to see the play made from 
that famous story by Mr. Jules E. Good- 
man, I confess I settled myself in my 
seat, fully convinced I was going to 
have a good time. There was written 
in my mind John Silver’s exclamation, 
“Shiver my timbers!” and no amount of 
creepiness or blood and thunder could 
have upset my determination that pi- 
rates were the order of the evening. 

Mr. Hopkins, proprietor of one of the 
smallest theaters in New York—the 
Punch and Judy—could not have de- 
cided upon a play requiring larger sur- 
roundings than Treasure Island. It is 
told that when he took the production 
for a try-out upon the road there was 
almost enough scenery and parapher- 
nalia to fill the stage of an opera house. 
His problem, therefore, was how to pour 
a tumblerful of production into a thim- 
ble. And in that respect credit must be 
given to Mr. Hopkins that he succeeded 
admirably well—in his different scenes 
securing depth, height and all the neces- 
sary propartions which would throw his 
characters into proper and effective re- 
lief. 

Except for the fact that sometimes 
doors did not open when the pirates were 
most anxious to get in, and that sails 
would not flutter when pirates were 
most anxious to set forth, the play, with 
its multifarious details, went to its 
finish with considerable ease and facil- 
ity. When the curtain rose on the Ad- 
miral Benbow Inn, and we were witness 
to the fury of Bill Bones, the Captain, 
crying so continually for his rum, we 
gave a sigh of contentment; only once 
before had we ever experienced such 
perfect pleasure over the meeting of old 
friends, and that was when we attended 
a revival of Gilbert and Sullivan’s Pa- 
tience. 

The first act of the play in every way 
came up to the expectations of the lover 
of the book, except for the fact that 
Mrs. Hopkins as Jim Hawkins was too 
feminine to be a boy. It was toward 
the middle of the second act that the 
story slipped from the hands of Mr. 
Goodman, and he fell into the erring 
paths of the dramatizer of famous nov- 
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els. So anxious was he to satisfy every 
reader of Treasure Island that he gave 
us, in panoramic succession, the princi- 
pal scenes of the story, rather than a 
connected plot, wherein an audience 
might have been held breathless up to 
the very final discovery of the hidden 
treasure. If it had not been that Mr. 
Hopkins was fortunate in securing the 
assistance of some estimable actors this 
play would not, in its present form, be 
as vivid or as dramatically effective as 
it is. 

There are two things a reader of a 
great novel always treasures—one is the 
main rhythm of the story, and the other 
his love for the different characters. In 
the latter respect it may be said truly 
that Mr. Hopkins’s production of Treas- 
ure Island admirably sustains our love 
for the one-legged Long John Silver, for 
the cowardly-hearted George Merry, and 
for the sporting spirit of Dr. Livesey. 
In the hands of such estimable actors 
as Mr, Edward Emery, Mr. W. J. Fergu- 
son and Mr. Edmond Gurney, these 
characters lived and breathed almost as 
vividly as they did from the printed 
pages of Stevenson. In fact, I have 


never come as near to the spirit of fic- 
titious persons as I did throughout the 
play whenever Mr. Emery, as Long John 
Silver, dominated the stage, or when 
W. J. Ferguson showed the supersti- 


tious spirit of George Merry on discov- 
ering the treasure box rifled. 

It was in such a scene as the Stock- 
ade that I was disillusioned, feeling that 
here Mr. Goodman was bungling the 
material at his disposal. Not only that, 
but his dialogue, even in the scenes 
where excellent acting was hiding the 
immediate effect, Mr. Goodman was 
often trite and far from understanding 
the conversational powers of pirates— 
such pirates as any boy might conjure 
up in his mind. 

Nevertheless, let it be said that Mr. 
Hopkins’s production is deserving of 
support from the youthful population 
of New York, to say nothing of the older 
members of society. We do at least get 
a flavor of Treasure Island, though the 
dramatization lacks that coherency and 
unity which the book has, and which a 
more careful handling of detail might 
have obtained. 


Mr. E. H. Sothern has once more re- 
vived Lord Dundreary, in which his 
father first appeared when Tom Tay- 
lor’s play, Our American Cousin, was 
originally produced. The character has 
lost nothing of its inanity or foolish good 
humor, although it is interesting to note 
certain little changes Mr. Sothern him- 
self has made for his own use. The com- 
edy creaks in its mechanical construc- 
tion. It all the more shows effort and 
artificiality through the very execrable 





company Mr. Sothern has assembled 
around him—actors who have no sense 
of characterization whatever, and who 
wear their very picturesque clothes 
badly. Only in one instance, the small 
réle of Buddicombe, Dundreary’s valet, 
characterized by Mr. Albert Howson, 
was there any semblance of proper por- 
traiture. Of course, Mr. Sothern him- 
self, as Dundreary, was_ excellent, 
though frankly I confess that at this 
second revival the part became tiresome 
through its monologue character. Con- 
trasting Mr. Sothern’s make-up with 
that of his father as seen in pictures, I 
cannot but feel that he has tended to- 
ward the burlesque in the shaping of 
his side-whiskers. Personally, I would 
rather have seen Mr. Sothern revive the 
Belasco and De Mille comedy, Lord 
Chumley. 


Mr. Emanuel Reicher’s first attempt 
of the season in his modern stage move- 
ment was  Bjornstjerne Bjornson’s 
When the Young Vine Blooms, poorly 
translated by Mr. Arvid Paulson, and 
grotesquely and absurdly acted by the 
entire company. It was an unfortunate 
selection for the beginning of a reper- 
tory which promises much that is in- 
teresting, and therefore we comment 
upon it slightly, with the expectation 
that in Hauptmann’s The Weavers, 
which is the next production, we will be 
able more fairly to judge of Mr. Reich- 
er’s aim and scope. 


Miss Grace George, as a second offer- 
ing in the playhouse under her direc- 
tion, revived Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’s 
The Liars, a comedy which has been re- 
garded as most sparkling and most typi- 
cal of that dramatist’s earlier work. 
Time has in no way ripened or improved 
its technique, nor does the company Miss 
George has cast for the réles bring out 
as much of the good humor as the origi- 
nal cast headed by Mr. John Drew must 
have realized. The fact of the matter is, 
in these revivals we are more and more 
impressed with the change in technique 
that unfits a new generation for what 
the old generation relished. When a 
play, after only a few decades, becomes 
antiquated, we realize how inevitably cer- 
tain forms of drama are dependent on 
the shifting fashions and the shifting 
tastes. Such a body of literature, un- 
fortunately, has not sufficient universal- 
ity to keep it alive, and, therefore, Mr. 
Jones in his earlier period is dying out 
through the very defects of his excel- 
lencies. In contrast with his play The 
Lie, as seen here last year, it is inter- 
esting to see how far Mr. Jones’s tech- 
nique has changed since earlier days. 
Miss George and her company do not 
give as finished a production of this 
comedy as they did of Mr. Mitchell’s The 
New York Idea. 








. 
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The New Yau 
Philadelphia 


By Grace Vea Braam Gray 


George Bernard Shaw, with his cus- 
tomary “heckling” of the British 
public, says: 

“Playgoers are so obsessed by my 
strained legendary reputation that they 
approach my plays in a condition which 
is really one of derangement, and are 
quite unable to conceive a play of mine 
as anything but a trap baited with 
paradoxes, and designed to compass 
their ethical perversion and intellectual 
confusion.” 

For all its bitterness the phrase does 
more or less sum up the state of mind 
of the Shavian audience, but in An- 
drocles and the Lion, which comes to the 
Adelphi to welcome in the New Year, 
Shaw has laid aside the barbed subtlety 
of Fanny’s First Play and Man and Su- 
perman, and has put the button of 
whimsy onto the sharp rapier of his 
satire. To be sure, no one but Shaw 
would ever have chosen an early Chris- 
tian martyr and the King of Beasts as 
stars for his foolery, but then no one 
but Shaw could have built about them 
so deliciously witty and laughable a bit 
of fantastical comedy. 

Androcles, as meek and hen-pecked a 
martyr as ever walked the arena, plucks 
a thorn from the paw of the lion out 
in the woods, and so later, when he is 
served up 4 la Rome, as a table d’hote 
for the lion, the latter skips up and 
kisses him on the cheek instead of de- 
vouring him. That is really the story, 
but in the march of the martyrs, the 
conversations of the Captain of the 
Guard and others of his ilk Shaw has 
introduced a real plot and some of the 
wittiest lines of the year. 

Aside from its interest as a Shavian 
masterpiece, this new play has a spe- 
cial appeal because it will show here for 
the first time something of the new art 
of stage decoration of which Granville 
Barker is a leading exponent. Much has 
been read and heard about the work of 
Max Rheinhardt, Gordon Craig and 
Bakst, but not until Granville Barker’s 
advent in New York last year was the 
new type of setting actually displayed 
on an American stage, and now Mr. 
Barker, Miss Lillah McCarthy and 
Perey Burton are bringing it here for 
their two plays. 

For Androcles and the Lion is pre- 
ceded by Anatole France’s comedy The 
Man Who Married a Dumb Wife. This 


T HIS preface to Fanny’s First Play 


witty little satire tells the story of a 
professor who married a lovely lady, 
only to find her dumb. In his very real 
distress and his longing to hear her tell 
him she loved him he gets the surgeons 
to operate, with the usual result that 
the lady talks so much he has no peace. 
Unfortunately, there is no operation to 
stop a woman’s tongue, and so the pro- 
fessor is put to it to find a way to si- 
lence her, and the denouement is a de- 
lightful bit of comedy. 

Following these two plays, which will 
undoubtedly be the mecca for those who 
like the “best” of drama served with a 
sauce of wit, the Adelphi will have Mr. 
Brady’s big success of last winter, The 
Sinners, Sinners was given credit fer 
being one of the most. sensational 
dramas of the year in Gotham, and 
since so much has already been written 
of it, it needs no more than a word here. 

But while comedy and drama _ wil! 
reign at the Adelphi, music, girls, pa- 
geants and stage pictures will keep the 
Lyric in a blaze, for Maid in America, 
which begins the month, will be followed 
by The Passing Show of 1915. 

Like all such melanges it is impos- 
sible to retail all the “attractions” of 
these two shows. Maid in America, for 
instance, includes one hundred and 
twenty-five people in its cast, and its 
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stars are listed as Florence Moore, Mlle. 
Dazie, Louise Mink, Minerva Coverdale, 
George Schiller, Sam Adams, John G. 
Sparks, Will Stanton and William Hal- 
ligan. To be sure, many of those names 
are entirely unfamiliar to the student 





From On Trial 


of drama, but then, musical comedy, like 
the movies, brings forth a star a night. 
There are, however, some striking scenes 
in the production, notably that called 
“Color and Motion,” designed and staged 
by Theodore Kosloff, of the Russian Im- 
perial Ballet, and in which Mlle. Dazie 
is the particular star. 

Of course, The Passing Show is like 
all other Passing Shows, but just a little 
bit bigger and better, and is sure to be 
a delight to those who like music, girls, 





Marne 
Chestnut Street Opera House 
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Androcles and the Lion 


a flare of color and a lot of tuneful songs 
and mirthful jokes. 

The same tuneful and mirthful me- 
lange ushered in the New Year at the 
Forrest, but as Watch Your Step be- 
gan its run in December it cannot really 
be considered as a January attraction, 
whatever its appeal as a fine production. 


* * * 


At the Garrick the New Year is wel- 
comed in by On Trial, Reizenstein’s sen- 
sational detective play that ran for a 
full year in New York. In fact, so 
much has been said about it already that 
little can be added. Like all the mod- 
ern plays of its kind, it is the logical suc- 
cessor of the old melodrama improved to 
suit our improved tastes, but appealing 
to the same inward love of thrills that 
took people to the lurid dramas of yes- 
teryear. 

On Trial is, however, a novelty in so 
much that while its entire action takes 
place in a court room, where a man is 
on trial for his life, the testimony of 
each witness is acted, not spoken. In 
other words, the moment a witness goes 
on the stand the lights are lowered and 
the scene shifts to the incidents they 
describe. 

The story is of the struggle of lawyer 
and friends to save the life of Robert 
Strickland, who insists upon pleading 
guilty of the murder of a man named 
Trask. Robbery is supposed to be the 
motive, but in the end it is found that 
drove him to the act, while the solution 
it was the “unwritten law” alone which 
of the stolen money does not concern him 
at all. 


There is infinite pathos in the play, as 


well as mystery and dramatic situations, 
while its novelty of construction is a de- 
light in these days of the same old plays 
in the same old way. 

At the Broad, William Gillette has be- 
gun the New Year with a revival of two 
of his popular successes, Secret Service 
and Sherlock Holmes. Mr. Gillette scored 
his first success in the former play 
nearly twenty years ago and made his 
debut as Sherlock Holmes in 1899. 


At B. F. Keith's 


And speaking of revivals Philadelphia 
is to get a bit of Trilby, after all, even 
though the much-heralded all-star pro- 
duction failed to reach us, for Miss 
Phyllis Neilson-Terry is coming to B. 
F. Keith’s this month and will give not 
only scenes from Trilby, but also from 
Romeo and Juliet. 

This splendid young English actress is 
in truth the ideal “Trilby,’ and has also 
been hailed as the foremost young 
Shakespearean player, so her appearance 
here during the first week of the month 
should take many scorners of the light- 
some amusement of vaudeville to the 
big Chestnut Street playhouse, and by 
the way, I hear that the fair Jersey Lily 
—Mrs. Langtry—is also to be a Keith 
star this month or the early part of 
February. 

In fact, there is a wonderful array of 
headliners, among the first being Man- 
uel Queroga, the famous Spanish violin- 
ist, who has been heard here in symph- 
ony but never in vaudeville, while Lynn 
Overman, the former favorite of the Or- 
pheum Stock Company here, is coming in 
a clever little playlet entitled “The High- 





est Bidder.” Dance enthusiasts will 
welcome the news that Miss Joan Saw- 
yer and her company will be here during 
the week of the tenth, while later on the 
Italian danseuse, Mlle. Nardi, will bring 
a new array of dancers to the theater. 
Herbert & Co., William Morris, Bessie 
Wynn and Marie Nordstrom are famil- 
iar and popular vaudeville favorites in- 
cluded in the month’s attractions, which 
shows that however much the regular 
theater may lack this year vaudeville, 
like motion pictures, is on the upgrade. 

It seems a pity that the other play- 
houses do not realize that road com- 
panies and shabby settings will not be 
overlooked in Philadelphia any more 
than they are in New York, and if the 
New Year just beginning is to prove 
@ prosperous one here it will require 
something better than old shows, old 
companies and old scenery which so 
greatly marred some of the earlier offer- 
ings of the season. 

That, you know, is where vaudeville 
and the films score so heavily, for in 
vaudeville, where there is only one set 
for an act, that set must be perfect to 
pass muster, while the movies are 
blessed with the opportunities for per- 
fection of detail and realism in anything 
from the desert to a Fifth Avenue 
palace. 

It may be that these have spoiled us 
for the old-time ordinary stage scenes, 
or it may be that Belasco has made us 
more critical, but certain it is that only 
in the little theaters of the country is 
there an apparent effort being made for 
picturesque and striking sets illumined 
with the sort of lights that lend illu- 
sions, 

Even our own Little Theater here is 
trying to do this, though still in an ama- 
teur way, and it is to be hoped that the 
“big theaters” will soon follow suit. 

At the Chestnut Street Opera House 
and other motion picture houses of the 
city the New Year will bring the usual 
swiftly changing array of comedy and 
drama, while even the old Walnut has 
taken on a new lease of life that those 
two “gods of Irish comedy,” Andrew 
Mack and Chauncey Olcott, may not miss 
their annual visit to this city, visits that 
have been going on so long that Mr. Ol- 
cott confessed last year he wouldn’t 
know how to spend the holidays unless 
he were in Philadelphia. For that mat- 
ter, New Year’s wouldn’t seem like New 
Years to lots of Philadelphians if they 
couldn’t go and hear Mr. Olcott, so it 
works both ways, and for the sake of 
old memories of the years before any 
of us were old enough to know about 
the theater, it is to be hoped that the 
historic old Walnut may be kept going 
in the face of the tidal wave of clamor- 
ous business that now beats about its 
worn steps and ancient doors. 









Vil 
A Telephone Call 


DID not see Danny at first when 
I I entered the library. Then I spied 

him in a corner, stooping low over 
some dark, square outline. As I drew 
nearer, I saw it was a safe. 

“A ‘gopher’!” I breathed, excited. 

He nodded absently, his head turn- 
ing to see if I had closed the door. 

“What on earth” he began, with a 
touch of impatience; “I thought you 
were going to stay in there all night.” 
To my surprise his forehead was tight- 
ened in lines of worry. 

He stood up, facing me. 
sharply—“what did you find?” 

I told him in as few words as pos- 
sible. 

“Never mind about her,” he chopped 
me short, as I began about the girl; 
“that cuts no ice with us. It’s this busi- 
ness man—this neighbor, Judge Logan.” 
He looked at me anxiously. “Do you 
think it likely he will come here to- 
night?” 

I shook my head. “Not likely. He 
would think you too tired; and besides, 
the nigger told him you had a guest.” 
T smiled. 

Danny looked thoughtful. 

“I don’t like it, Dominie,” he said, un- 
easily. “Great Scott! suppose he did 
come!” In his face was a sudden flare 
of panic. 

“Stuff!” I said. “He’s not coming. 
It'll be your ticket to go see the girl——_.” 

“What!” gasped Danny. He looked at 
me in panic. “You’re crazy!” 

“I don’t mean you are going, you 
boob, but that’s what they’ll think you’ll 
be doing—don’t you see? The Judge 
will keep mum, thinking you’re coming 
over—or up, or wherever it is—to sur- 
prise the girl. So he’ll wait for you to 


“Wel]’— 


come,” 
“And when I don’t?” 
I shrugged. “He'll keep on waiting, 


thinking you are detained because of 
your guest.” I smirked, ironically. 

He eyed me steadily, his lip tighten- 
ing. 

“All the same, I think we’re on pretty 
thin crust.” He moved to one of the 
tall windows, peering out through the 
hangings. 

I looked about me with interest. It 
was a stately room, high-ceilinged and 
long, its walls buttressed with books 
upon books in faded bindings, and re- 
lieved from gloom by the glow of a large 
lamp upon the table and the warm cheer 
that spread, fan-like, from a flaming 
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soft-coal fire. Above this was a mantel 
of snowy marble; and still above was 
the full-length portrait of a young man 
in gray regimentals., 

I was staring at this when Danny 
spoke again. 

“T’ll tell you what,” he murmured, 
still looking out, “I'll be glad when we’re 
away from all this!” 

Away from all this! 

I sank into the embrace of a big, lux- 
urious chair and drew a sigh. In my 
ears was the lazy, snug sputtering of 
the cozy fire, and my hands felt the 
pleasant warmth that struck across the 
shining brass fender and the white, re- 
splendent hearth. Somewhere, far away, 
sounded the soft laughter and cadence 
of servants’ voices, and I closed my eyes, 
thinking of Aunt Caroline and Uncle 
Alex and their comforting ministra- 
tions. 

A gust of wind tried the sashes of the 
big windows, then passed on; I could 
hear it ranging through the cedars of 
the driveway. It sounded chill and com- 
fortless. 

“You don’t think”—I found myself 
uttering the words involuntarily—“you 
don’t feel safe in our risking another 
day?” 

“Here?” My pal’s amazed explosion 
brought my eyes open. He drew nearer, 
staring; then, as I smiled: “Say, but 
you scared me! Honestly, I thought you 
were in earnest.” 

I cleared my throat. 

“Well, I am,” I said stolidly. 

“What!” Danny looked at me un- 
certainly, but with eyes twinkling. “Yes 
you are!” he scoffed. 

I inclined my head obstinately. 

“I believe”—soberly—“we would be 
perfectly safe in doing it.” 

Danny stared an instant, as if: he 
thought me fairly bereft. Then he 
caught up a long poker from its holder 
and began savagely jabbing a fussy little 
flame of gas. 

“Say, have you gone plumb crazy?” 
His tone was aggrieved, disgusted. I 
started to speak, but a flick of his arm 
checked me. “Do you think for a min- 
ute that a man like this Judge Logan 
wouldn’t spot the fraud at once?” He 
glared at me amazedly, incredulously. 
“What on earth are you talking about?” 

With a scowl he replaced the poker, 
dusting his hands. 

He laughed. “I tell you how it is with 
you, Dominie; our success with these 
two coons has given you a sort of brain- 
storm—you think now we can walk away 
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with the whole neighborhood; eh—don’t 
you?” And he eyed me mockingly. 
Then, with pursed lips, he shook his 
head. “Nay, nay, Pauline!—nothing do- 
ing that way for little Danny!” And 
smiling wryly, he fanned his hand at me. 
“Say, forget it!” 

“But the perfect resemblance, Danny,” 
I protested, eagerly, “your face—your 
voice even——” 

“Aw, rats!” he scoffed. “Say, do you 
know what I think? Well, I think this 
perfect resemblance is all in a pig’s eye 
—or, rather, in the eyes of these two old 
negroes! Oh, of course’—with a shrug 
—‘“there is a resemblance — some. fe- 
semblance; there must be—I believe 
that. But now, see here,” he went on, 
using the same cautiously subdued tone 
we had preserved throughout, “you know 
as well as I do that it’s one thing to put 
it over these fool negroes and quite an- 
other to try anything like that on a 
shrewd lawyer who has been a lifelong 
friend of the family. Pooh!” 

He went on. “And anyhow, now what 
would we gain by being here another 
day, or another week even? Don’t we 
have the full run of the plant to-night?” 
Then, as I was silent: “Isn’t that 
enough? Say, what do you want?” 

And growling remonstrance, he moved 
uneasily up and down the room, halt- 
ing as he passed the door to listen. 

What did I want? Three hours ago 
the answer would have been a crust or 
two of bread, and a barn to sleep in. 
Now 

What did I want? 

With chin upon my hand, I followed 
Danny with my eyes as he strolled rest- 
lessly about the fine old room. Through 
the square panes of the old-fashioned 
bookcases I saw tier after tier glutted 
with sets in fine bindings, their gold em- 
bossings stil! glinting bravely in the fire- 
light. I eyed them frowningly, for of a 
sudden they brought back with poignant 
pang the picture of my own little li- 
brary in the old rectory there in Dorset- 
shire. My books—my dear, dear books! 
How I had loved them—and so had she 
—my darling, my angel, my heart’s de- 
light! My books! I wondered dully 
what they had ever done with them— 
poor things!—after that night when I 
saw them last and the world slipped 
from under me and I went down, 








down 
Books! I roused impatiently. What 
had I to do with books? And yet—— 


An ejaculation from Danny startled 
me—brought me to my feet. 
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Behind me my pal was rummaging in 
an ancient escritoire. By the fire of the 
match in his hand I saw him jerk a 
package from one of the compartments. 
Then, as I crossed the floor, a grunt of 
disappointment escaped him. 

“It’s nothing,” he said; “but I thought 
it was something; these wide, greenish 
slips looked for all the world like bank- 
notes—but they’re not.” His tone was 
comicaly rueful. “Near kin, though”— 
then, answering my question—“why, 
they’re just canceled bank-checks, that’s 
all.” 

He was going to replace them when 
I caught his hand. 

“Wait,” I said; “let’s have a look at 
them.” 

Danny looked surprised. 
idea?” 

“Idea?” I grinned. “Why, the idea 
is, you dub, that if you don’t want to 
see what your name is, I do.” 

I slapped the dust from the package 
and stripped it of its rubber band. The 
sheaf of slips that I ran through my 
fingers all bore one name—Richard F. 
Castleman. The checks were for vari- 
ous amounts and seemed almost all for 
the month of September, a little over 
a year before’ I judge, by rough figur- 
ing, that théy represented altogether 
about two thousand dollars. 

“Two thovsand bucks a month to 
spend, Danny, eh?” I held the slips 
before his face. “What do you know 
about that?” 

“Some bones!” 


“What's the 


And my pal sighed. 
He caught the wad of vouchers from 
me, fingering them curiously. 
“They feel. familiar,” he murmured; 


“T’ve handled thousands of them.” His 
smile was retrospective. “I mean when 
I was in the bank,” he added, dryly, 
“That’s where I learned to study signa- 
tures.” And I caught a mutter, “One 
gets in the habit, somehow.” 

“I suppose so,” I commented, care- 
lessly; “they have to be careful.” 

I lifted one of the little slips from 
his hand, studying it attentively. The 
signature was a whirl of tangled flour- 
ishing. 

“My!” I exclaimed, admiringly, “a 
penman would have his work cut out to 
try to make a phony of that, wouldn’t 
he? Look, Danny!” I tried to make a 
note of wonder subdue the craft of my 
speech. 

My pal did not look at all. 
his eye cut me sardonically. 

“Think you’re pretty foxy, don’t you?” 
he sneered. “Do you think you’re the 
first that’s tried that dodge on me? Well, 
you’re not!” 

His tone was gruff—bitter with some 
memory, I guessed. His hand pushed 
the checks aside. 

. “It’s a dub signature enough, if you 
want to know,” he said. “I could make a 
phony of it with my eyes shut—that’s 


“ 


Instead, 
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the way with all those fancy fluke auto- 
graphs; but”—with a set of jaw—‘“I’m 
not going to try.” He smiled grimly. 
“Never again, Dominie; never again.” 

“But if the game were worth the can- 
dle,” I whispered. 

Danny frowned. The glance he shot 
me was half angry. 

“It’s never worth the candle,” he an- 
swered, sharply; “never, I tell you—the 
risk is too heavy!” 

“But suppose it was a sure thing.” 

He laughed harshly. “It was a sure 
thing that got me my three years in San 
Quentin,” he said; “with two more to 
serve—that is,” he amended, coolly, 
“when they find me!” He eyed the hand- 
ful of vouchers moodily. “No, no, old 
man, I don’t mind yegging or a con 
game or even dipping—but no more pen 
work. Why, I would as soon think 
of. ” 

He faltered abruptly, confusedly, but 
I caught him up. 

“Of murder,” I said, bitterly. “Go on 
—say it; you won’t hurt my feelings!” 

Danny patted my hand. “As if I 
would try, old man!” reproachfully. 
“But about that”’—his head jerked at 
the checks in my hand; “you know your- 
self what they say in stir, ‘A free use 
of the pen leads to a free use of the 
“pen” , y” 

I nodded, remembering the old prison 
cant. With a sigh I extended the sheaf 
of little papers, 

“Right, lad. Put them back. I-——” 

It was a sentence never finished. On 
the instant, loudly, imperatively, sounded 
the annunciator of the telephone upon 
the table. 

Danny jumped, the green slips scat- 
tering from his hand to the floor. We 
looked at the instrument and at each 
other; then stood as frozen. In my pal’s 
countenance I saw a contraction of 
alarm—a question; what he saw in mine 
I do not know. Neither of us spoke. 

Again it came—a peal that seemed to 
fill the air like a shriek, 

“We'll have to answer,” I whispered, 
huskily. 

Danny glared at me. “Not on your 
life!” he rasped. In fact, he moved 
farther away, and I followed. “Just let 
them ring themselves out.” 

As though answering the challenge, 
the bell sounded again—this time in tin- 
tinnabulation insistent and prolonged. 
Indeed, it seemed it would never have 
done. 

But now of a sudden a noise sounded 
outside the door and it opened to ad- 
mit Uncle Alex. At sight of us he 
paused, looking both surprised and taken 
aback. 

“Lawsie, J didn’t know you-all ’uz in 
heah! ’Scuse me, Mister Dick. De bell 
keep a-ringin’, an’ Car’line “Ilow you-all 


must ’a’ gone upstairs. 
bell do ring!” 

He shuffled toward the table, looking 
at Danny uncertainly, for neither of us 
stirred. My pal, indeed, seemed par- 
alyzed in a mortal funk; and as for my- 
self—well I dare say I looked no better. 

Uncle Alex with hand above the re- 
ceiver hesitated respectfully. 

“Does you want me ter answer it, 
Mister Dick?” 

There was nothing for Danny but to 
nod, though I saw his nervous swallow. 
Instinctively, it seemed, we both moved 
so that we were near together. 

Uncle Alex, holding the instrument 
in one hand and the receiver in the other, 
stood scolding “hellos” into the trans- 
mitter. 

Abruptly the bell stopped, leaving the 
“ting” of its vibration dying against the 
stillness. 

“Hel-lo!” called Uncle Alex, loudly. 
His eyes rolled ceilingward. 

There was a crackling in the receiver. 

The old man’s face suddenly lighted in 
a smile. 

“Yes, sir!”—nodding—“yes, sir!” 

A shriller crackling lifted, and Uncle 
Alex chuckled. 

“Yes, sir/—he sutt’nly is!” Where- 
upon, the telephone sputtered with ex- 
citement, and Uncle Alex’s head bobbed 
energetically. “Yes, sir—all right, sir! 
—wait just a minute!” 

He turned about, beaming at Danny. 

“It’s de Judge, Mister Dick,” he said; 
“he want ter speak to you.” 

And he extended the instrument. 


IX 


“You Are Not the Dick I Knew.” 

Uncle Alex spoke again. 

“It’s de Judge, Mister Dick,” he re- 
minded. 

But Danny never moved. 

Of a sudden I was seized with a 
strangling spasm of coughing. I lurched 
to the table, clutching the old negro by 
the arm. 

“Water!” I wheezed. 

With a mutter of concern he promptly 
set down the telephone and shuffled 
from the room. Instantly I clapped my 
hand to the transmitter and beckoned 
Danny savagely. 

“Quick!” I snapped at him. 
mad? 
thing!” 

Danny swallowed. “What can I say?” 
And he scowled helplessly. 

“Anything! anything!”—frantically— 
“make a stall!” The receiver lying 
upon the table broke into a puzzled, 
questioning cackle. “Quick! Do you 
want him down here to investigate? 
Danny,” I changed, imploringly, and 
lifted the instrument toward him, “I 
would do it for you, but you—you have 
the voice.” Then, as he seemed to start, 
“The voice, Danny—the voice!” 


My! how dat 


“Are you 
Come talk to him—say some- 








“By George!” His face changed— 
lighted with a touch of relief. “I for- 
got all about the voice,” he muttered. A 
faint smile touched his lips as he crossed 
the room. “Perhaps——” 

He caught the telephone. from me. 

It was time; for as he did so Uncle 
Alex stumblingly recrossed the threshold, 
a half-spilled glass of water dripping in 
his hand. 

“Hello! hello!” Danny called, boldly; 
and there was a joyous sputter from the 
instrument. “That you, Judge?—how 
are you?” The receiver crackled ex- 
citedly, and Danny cackled back a faint 
laugh. “Voice sounds natural, you say?” 
My pal’s eyes sought me, lighting with 
elation. Uncle Alex, receiving my whis- 
pered thanks, slipped from the room 
with painstaking effort at noiseless self- 
effacement. “Yes yes,” Danny 
was saying, “I let Alex telephone be- 
cause I—er—how’s that?” The tele- 
phone had broken in with some laugh- 
ing interruption. “Didn’t want to talk 
to you, you say?” 

Sudden illumination and panic filled 
Danny’s face. He looked at me, red- 
dening, his hand tightly cupping the 
transmitter. 

“What’s that girl’s name?” he whis- 
pered. 

“Jean.” Then, significantly, “You 
were going up to surprise her later.” 

He nodded. “I’ll tell you, Judge,” he 
cackled into the telephone, “I was 
afraid Jean might answer the ’phone; 
and I wanted to slip up there this even- 
ing or—er—in the morning—have a 
guest, you know—and surprise her. So 
don’t you tel——” The telephone in- 
terrupted shrilly, chucklingly. “Oh! 
you say she’s not there!—oh!” The 
rogue’s pitch dropped disappointedly. He 
winked at me. “Spending the week-end 
in the city, eh? No, no, Judge” 
—with accent of alarm—“don’t—please 
don’t telephone her! I—I Sr eet 
Yes, that’s it. I don’t want her to know 
I’m here until I see her—er—in the 
morning. Yes, met him travel- 
ing. No, not Blake, but Blair— 
Doctor Blair. Yes, and he’s so 
anxious to meet you, too.” Here the 
scramp leered at me. “What’s that, 
Judge?” His face went blank suddenly. 
“Oh ; is that so? . oh yes, 
that would be much better!” I could 
make nothing of my pal’s face now; it 
seemed oddly compounded of consterna- 
tion and calculation. “No, no—not at 
all—be_ delighted all right! 

’by!” 

He slapped the receiver to its hook 
and faced me, his eyes shining with ex- 
citement. 

“Oh, ye gods!” 

“What—what is it?” eagerly. 

“Oh, nothing,” said Danny, with un- 
natural calm—he shrugged—‘“except— 
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well, he’s coming down here, that’s all!” 

“Danny!” 

It was my turn for panic. 

“Be here in about three-quarters of 
an hour.” 

I dropped weakly into a chair. 

“No time for that!” rasped my pal, 
sharply. 

He was peeling the coat from his 
shoulders. 

“Quick!” he snapped, “that lamp—see 
if you can hold it. If not, light one of 
those things!” He jerked his head at 
the candelabra on the mantel. 

I stared blankly an instant before I 
could move to obey. He had slipped his 
cuffs from their links and was rolling 
the sleeve of his right arm to above the 
elbow. With a grimace of impatience 
he caught up the lamp and placed it in 
my hands. 

“Listen”—earnestly—“and mind you 
don’t drop that lamp. This duck—this 
Judge—is coming down here to give us 
a thousand dollars!—look out!” as I 
staggered. He went on, hurriedly: 
“Some fool paid it in to-night in cash 
—money to take up a mortgage my 
double holds. The Judge wants to get 
it into this safe here; he has none and 
is afraid to keep it; says there are so 
many tramps around!” Danny grinned. 

All the while as I stared he was work- 
ing his right hand in an exercise like 
clawing, alternately rubbing and slap- 
ping the finger-muscles bunched in the 
forearm. He crossed to the safe, drop- 
ping upon his knees. 

“Hold the glim, Dominie!” 

“Danny!” I whispered, apprehensive- 
ly, “you’re not going to crack the 
gopher!—not now!” 

His head jerked. 

“You’re on!” He uttered a_ short 
laugh. “But for the first time in my 
life it’s to put something in.” 

And at last I understood. In order 
to have the safe under command when 
the Judge came, it was necessary for 
him to open it now and redissolve the 
combination. 

I began a low-toned question, but his 
finger-snap snuffed me into instant si- 
lence. His head was laid against the 
steel front of the safe and his fingers 
clasped the combination-dial. His eyes 
were closed, and a little furrow between 
his brows told me he was listening, lis- 
tening, as he slowly worked the shining 
disk before him. I leaned above him, 
fascinated, thrilled. I was realizing that 
for which I had so often longed—I was 
seeing Danny “at work”! 

Slowly his fingers circled—now for- 
ward, now backward—their motion all 
but imperceptible; scarcely faster than 
the dial-hands of a clock. I bent closer, 
s‘raining to hear what he sought to 
hear. 

Of a sudden it came: 

Clin-click ! 


Danny stirred, and with a great sigh; 
the tenseness of his face relaxed. He 
flashed me a smile of triumph, then bent 
again. 

In my excitement I forgot the injunc- 
tion to silence. 

“Can you make it?” I breathed. 

“Can I?”—his eye cut at me scorn- 
fully—“why, it’s a baby’s job,” he 
growled. “Like everything else in this 
plant, it’s’—there was suspense as he 
concentrated again—and again the “clin- 
click”—“it’s of the vintage of before the 
war.” 

I sighed. “So’s the wine!” 

Danny frowned me to silence. 

“I’ve just to make one more drop of 
the tumblers,” he muttered. 

And just then there was a knock— 
old Alex’s knock, fumbling and apolo- 
getic. 

I started, almost dropping the lamp. 

“Come in!” piped Danny, and never 
so much as looked around. And of a 
sudden it came to me that there really 
was no reason why he should. But my 
pal was ever a quicker thinker than I. 
As it was, Uncle Alex merely tipped in, 
made critical estimate of the condition 
of the fire, and tiptoed out again, silently 
closing the door. 

There was stillness again, broken only 
by the whispering of the soft-coal fire. 

Clin-click! 

Danny’s arm whirled sharply; I heard 
a bolt click, and the steel bulkhead 
swung open. For an instant he peered 
within, curiously, then he closed the door 
and reset the combination. 

He got to his feet, dusting his knees 
with one of “Mister Dick’s” choicest 
linen handkerchiefs. He looked at me 
and laughed. 

I was clapping mild applause. 

“Punk work, Dominie,” he said, with 
accent of disgust; “I ought to have 
opened it in half of the time.” 

Then, with coat half on, he paused 
to listen. But what he heard was only 
a wagon passing on the turnpike. 

“Turn it down some,” he directed, as 
I set the lamp again upon the table. 
“No, not too much; we’ll have to let him 
at least see me!” With hands behind 
him, he paced to the window and back, 
pausing again before me. “Great heck, 
Dominie!—suppose we don’t pull it 
off?” His dark eyes questioned me sol- 
emnly, fearfully. “It’s all so crazy, 
crazy!—it’s impossible I should look 
enough like this fellow! I tell you we'll 
never get away with it!” He half 
leaned, half perched, on the table, gloom- 
ing into the fire. “And yet,” with a jaw- 
snap, “a thousand bucks—a thousand 
bucks, Dominie!” He curved his slow, 
whimsical smile at me. ‘When the old 
duffer sprung that, I guess I kind of 
lost my head. Say, do you know I for- 
got all about being scared?” 
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SEE in every leaf that falls 
A new bloom May will bring, 
And hear in Autumn’s dying calls 
The joyous notes of Spring. 
If there’s a time to sigh 
Because the Spring has gone, 


It should be in July 


And not when fall comes on. 


In sudden flight of all the birds 
That dwelt with us so long, 
We may enjoy the poets’ words, 
The South hear sweet new song. 
Though Autumn’s days are cold, 
They but precede the Spring, 
And soon some songster bold 
Upon my sill will sing! 


Change 


By Edward H. S. Terry 


How auickly through the Winter’s snows 
The tiny buds will rise, 

And ere the Spring her trumpet blows, 
The earth with gorgeous dyes 


Of yellow, green and blue 


Will tint the winding lanes, 


And gentle rain, like dew, 


Will blur the window-panes. 


So, when the blighting Autumn comes, 
With all her fading dreams, 

I hear the roll of Nature’s drums, 
The silvery notes of streams, 

Uprising from the earth, 
And in my heart I sing, 

Through travail cometh birth, 


And from the Autumn, Spring! 


The Great Release 


(Continued from page 228) 


snubbed in the old days, came along and 
offered to marry me, I fell on his neck 
—and his money-bags. Don’t look so 
disdainful. There is no poetry in life. 
He married me with his eyes open. He 
wanted me, and he could pay the price 
I demanded. He is a good fellow enough. 
He makes my mother a very comfortable 
allowance. I know that people look upon 
me as a species of vampire—money, 
money, money is my eternal cry—and 
William works himself to the bone to 
get it.” Her face hardened until its lines 
looked chiselled out of granite. “I mar- 
ried for money, and money I intend to 
have—it is only fair. It was a feature 
of the contract.” 

“Tt is a delightful asset,” sighed Rose- 
Marie. What an exquisite dress Lily 
was wearing! It bore the hallmark of 
Doucet. She looked very well, but Rose- 


Marie was aware that, attired in like 
fashion, her glory would far outshine 
Lily’s. And the bizarre room was stamped 
with individuality and the power to 
gratify it. Rose-Marie was gifted with 
taste, and she knew that she could evolve 
an exquisite scheme of decoration be- 
side which Lily Merewether’s efforts 
would suggest nothing but a good bank- 
ing account. If only Francis could amass 
and accumulate the golden coin which 
seemed to be acquired in that modern 
Tom Tiddier’s ground—the City! But 
even Rose-Marie did not for a moment 
entertain the idea of Francis entering 
the lists in which Mr. William Mere- 
wether cut so successful a figure. 

His potential fortune lay in an ink- 
pot, and at one time this cruse seemed 
to render a very profitable yield, but 
latterly there had been a lamentable fall- 


ing-off. At this rate Francis would not 
write even one novel a year. 

She made up her mind to inquire into 
the matter directly she got home. 

Lily Merewether watched her with in- 
terested eyes. “I think I can solve the 
riddle,” she said at last, breaking an elo- 
quent silence. “Didn’t you once tell me 
that Francis didn’t care a rush for popu- 
larity or money, that if he had not want- 
ed to marry he would have spent his life 
writing unprofitable stuff because it 
gratified his taste? Didn’t you say that 
he was cursed with that adominable thing 
—the artistic temperament?” 

“T never used the word ‘abominable’ in 
connection with my Francis,” retorted 
Rose-Marie sharply. 

“My expression,” explained Lily Mere- 
wether. “And I only use it because I 
believe in the value of understatement. 
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his talent, on dreams. I have heard that 
in all writers’ lives there is a parting 
of the ways. He chose the sensible way | 
when he married you. Don’t let him | 
backslide.” 

Rose-Marie laughed. “I can’t stand 
over him with a big stick. Poor Francis! 
but I don’t want him to drift. I want 
him to be a great success. When a man 
is all the world to you it is not very 
pleasant to see him slighted. And there 
is nothing of the fighter in Francis.” 

“All men want keeping up to the 
mark,” answered Mrs. Merewether grim- 
ly. “At one time William wanted to shirk. 
But I soon put a stop to that. Of course, 
he speculates, and when a man speculates 
there are always some risks. But I 
think it is worth it. After all, one is 
young only once. I am going to get all 
I can out of life. Who knows what lies 
in the Great Beyond?” 

“Lily!” exclaimed Rose-Marie. Her 
religion was a vital thing to her. The I : l f : f ‘ 
faith that as a little child had led her to t gives you a volume of information about 


give a frightened playmate a medallion | || Operas, artists, and composers, and contains 


S Cue Laty ty See ee Senne numerous portraits and illustrations. 
was a sincere now as then. 


“Qh! there, my little dear. I am a| [Ef It shows you how easily all the music of 


pagan. . . . I cannot think that when all the world can become an entertaining and 
this world ends there will be any more 


Lily Merewether. I am sorry—for some : instructive part of your every-day life. 


things. I cannot bear to think there wil! | |f This 450-page book lists more than 5000 
be an absolute end. But perhaps it is | |p 


better se. At slovenia, tif fe vor| I Victor Records, and is of interest to every one. 
pleasant now. I intend to make the most H It costs us more than $150,000 every year, 
of it. ‘| and we want every music lover to have a copy. 


Through the open windows came the | |# p : 5 
rush and roar of the traffic. In the Square | | Any Victor dealer will gladly give you a 


the tress tossed against the splendid sum- copy of this great catalog of music, or send to us 
mer sky. A thrush, rocking on a bough, PY & & - ™ 


eno goasing ot'a Rett ankae baat] and we will mail you a copy free, postage paid. 
melody. Children were playing and the | |{ There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety of 
music of their laughter floated up to the | |B} styles from $10 to $400. 
two women. “I know no place to touch | {ff 2 
London in the season,” said Mrs. Mere- I: Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 
wether reflectively. “T like the feeling of E Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
money in the air; the suggestion of opu- u Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records 
lence; the rushing sound of the motors Hl and Victor Needles—ihe combination, There is no 
and taxis; the beautifully dressed women | |j) Ee ere ee 
—I know no place where you see so many tt New Victor Records demonstrated at 
pretty women. .. .” H all dealers on the28th of each month. 

“I always feel so out of it,” said Rose- | |f 
Marie ruefully. 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


THE WANAMAKER BOOK STORE 


All the Year Book Suggestions 
AN INTERESTING LIST AT INTERESTING PRICES 


RUDYARD KIPLING. Works. Authorized edi- 
tion. 9 volumes. Not a complete edition, but a collec- 
tion of Kipling’s earlier writings, including many of his 
most famous works. Our price, $3.50. Half leather 
Our price, $4.85. 


Contains: Soldiers Three; The Story of the Gadsbys, in 
Black and White; Under the Deodars; The Phantom ‘Rick 
shaw; Wee Wiilie Winkle; Plain Tales from the Hills; Life’s 
Handicap; Being Stories of Mine Own People; The Light That 
Failed; Departmental Ditties; Ballads and Barrack-Room Bal 
lads; From Sea to Sea; Letters of Marque; Letters of Travel: 
American Notes; The City of Dreadful Night, etc. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. Complete Works. 10 
volumes. One-half calf. Our special price, $12.50. 

Text in large type, with copious notes and comments by 
Henry Norman Hudson, M. A., Israel Gollancz, M. A., C. H. 


Herford, Litt. D., and numerous other Eminent Shakespearean 
authorities. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Works. 10 vol- 
umes. A special edition printed by arrangement with 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Each volume averages over 
600 pages, printed on high-grade opaque paper, with 
frontispieces and decorated title-pages. Our price. 
$6.50. Three-quarters leather. Our price, $9.75. 

Contains: Treasure Island; The Black Arrow; Kidnapped; 
David Balfour; The Wrecker; The Wrong Box; The Ebb Tide, 
Island Nights’ Entertainments; The Master of Ballantrae; Weir 
of Hermiston; Poems; St. Ives; John Nicholson; The Story of 
a Lie: The Body Snatcher; The Merry Men; Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde; Prince Otto; New Arabian Nights; The Dynamiter; 
Virginibus. Puerisque; Memories and Portraits; Familiar 
Studies of Men and Books; An Inland Voyage; Travels with 
a Donkey; The Silverado Squatters; The Amateur Emigrant; 
Across the Plains. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. Complete Works. 
10 volumes. Printed by special arrangement with The 
Houghton Mifflin Company. Our price, $7.50. Three- 
quarters leather. Our price, $10. 

Contents: Twice-Told Tales: Mosses from an Old Manse; 
The House of the Seven Gables, and The Show-Image; A Won- 
der-Book; Tanglewood Tales, and Grandfather’s Chair; The 
Scarlet Letter and The Blithedale Romance; The Marble Faun; 
Our Old Home, and English Note-Books; American Note 
Books; French and Italian Note-Books; The Dolliver Ro- 
mance; Fanshawe; Septimus Felton, and, in an Appendix, The 
Ancestral Footstep; Tales, Sketches and other papers; with 
biographical sketch by G. P. Lathrop; Dr. Grimshawe's Se- 
cret, edited by Julian Hawthorne, and with indexes. 


F. BRET HARTE. Selected Works. 12 volumes. 
Printed by special arrangement with The Houghton 
Mifflin Company. Our price, $8.50. Three-quarters 
leather. Our price, $12. 

Contents: The Luck of Roaring Camp; Mrs. Skaggs'’s Hus- 
bands; Tales of the Argonauts; Cressy; A Ward of the Golden 
Gate; A First Family of Tasajara; Colonel Starbottle’s Client; 
Susy; Sally Dows; Clarence; In a Hollow of the Hills; Bark- 
er’s Luck; Three Partners; Tales of Trail and Town; Stories 
in Light and Shadow; A Protege of Jack Hamlin’s; Mr. Jack 
Hamlin’s Mediation; From Sandhill to Pine; Under the Red 
woods; Openings in the Old Trail; Condensed Novels; Con- 
densed Novels, Second Series; Trent's Trust, and other stories. 


ROYAL PALACES OF SCOTLAND. By Helen 
Douglas-Irvine, M.A. Edited by R. S. Rait. 8vo. With 
18 full-page illustrations. Publication price, $2.50. Our 
special price, $1.15. 

Contents: Edinburgh Castle and Holyrood Palace; Stirling 
Castle; Falkland Castle; Linlithgow Palace; Balmoral Castle. 

The story of the dwellings of the Royal Palaces of Scot- 
land will, it is believed, not be found inferior in interest to the 
volumes with which it is associated. The opinions expressed 
in the book are those of the writer. 


PHILADELPHIA 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
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RALPH WALDO EMERSON. Complete Works. 6 
volumes. Our special price, $4. Three-quarters leather. 
Our price, $6. 


Contents: Nature Addresses and Lectures; Essays, First 
Series; Essays, Second Series; Representative Men; English 
Traits; Conduct of Life; Society and Solitude; Letters and 
Social Aims; Poems; Lectures and Biographical Sketches; Mis- 
cellanies; Natural History of Intellect, and other papers. 


PAGES FROM THE BOOK OF PARIS. By Claude 

C. Washburne. Illustrated from photographs and from 

drawings by the author. 8vo. Publication price, $3. 
Our special price, 90 cents. 

The author in a charming and whimsical fashion has repro- 


duced the personality of Paris and her mercurial inhabitants, 
as it has never been done before. 


PANAMA AND THE CANAL. In Fiction and 
Prose. By Willis J. Abbot. Illustrated with over 600 
unique and attractive photographs taken especially for 
the book. Also 16 full-page illustrations in color and a 
map. Edition de Luxe, printed from large type on 
heavy calendared paper. Size, 9 x 11% inches. Bound 
in flexible morocco. Gilt top. Our special price, $3.50. 

A complete story of Panama, as well as the history, pur- 
pose and promise of its world-famed canal—the most gigantic 
engineering undertaking since the dawn of time. Approved 
by leading officials connected with the great enterprise. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE FOR 1914. The 
bound volumes of this magaine of contemporary his- 
tory, poetry, literature and illustration. Two large 8vo. 
+ ao Publication price, $5.50. Our special price, 


Some of the contributors to this year’s issues are 
as follows. 


E. F. Benson; Stephen Leacock; Edwin H. Blashfield; Fran- 
ces Little; Oliver Herford; H. Addington Bruce; May Sinclair; 
Simeon Strunsky; Rudyard Kipling; Brand Whitlock; Kate 
Gordon; W. Morgan Shuster; Richard Le Gallienne; Henri 
Fabre; Amelia Barr; Edwin Bjorkman; Harrison Rhodes; 
Henry Van Dyke; Robert Haven Schauffler; Brander Matthews; 
Walter Littlefield; Reginald De Koven; W. T. Larned; Andrew 
Carnegie; Winston Churchill; William Winter; Laura B. Rich- 
ards; G. K. Chesterton; Jacob A. Riis; Sir Johnston Forbes 
Robertson, and many other writers and artists of like fame. 

Cartoons, contemporary verse and hundreds of illustrations 
in color and black and white. A year’s reading and a repre- 
—- selection of the year’s literature are in these two 
volumes. 


CHARLES DICKENS. Complete Works. New 
National Edition. 40 volumes. Cloth. Regular price, 
$20. Our special price, $13.50. Full limp leather. 
Regular price, $40. Our special price, $27.50. 

The type of the New National Dickens is the same large 
size as is used in the famous English Edition issued in 1907. 
Illustrated by Cruikshank, “Phiz” and other famous old Dick- 
ens illustrators. Printed on Bible paper. Handy size, 5 x 7% 
inches. We have but a limited number of sets to offer at these 
special prices; when they are sold the original price will 
prevail. 


HONORE DE BALZAC. Novels and Tales. The 
Saintsbury text, with complete introductions and valu- 
able new indexes. 18 volumes. Full limp leather. 
Regular price, $22.50. Our special price, $10.80. 


THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. Complete Works. 
Printed by special arrangement with The Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 9 volumes. Publication price, $13.50. 
Our price, $6.50. Three-quarters leather. Our price, $9. 

Contents: Poems; Marjorie Daw, and Other Stories; Pru- 
dence Palfrey, and A Rivermouth Romance; The Queen of 
Sheba, and Other Stories; The Stillwater Tragedy; The Story 
of a Bad Boy, and The Little Violinist, with Other Sketches; 
From Ponkapog to Pesth, and An Old Town by the Sea; 
Ponkapog Papers; A Sea Turn, and Other Matters. 


NEW YORK 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 





ANTHONY AND HERO 
AND EPIC POEMS 


By SIMMIE 
Oh such a spectacle! Look! Look! He was wise 
Who first suggested uniforms for soldiers 


For while formidable to the enemy 


They inspire a friend. Look! See how more 


imposing 
Than the citizens and yet, they are but people. 
And the martial music makes one almost 
Wish for foes. 


‘These very dramatic and beautiful lines give the 
the sweetness, charm 
volume. "’—Louisville Times. 
Price by mail $1.00 in one volume 
F. SIMON, Publisher 


86 Congress Avenue - - New Haven, Conn. 


“I was in the Mall yesterday morning,” 
went on Mrs. Merewether, as if she had 
not heard. “The King had been holding 
a levée at St. James’ Palace, and the 
place was gay with uniforms. I loved 
it; the color; the come-go of the people 
—and to feel myself part of this gay 
glittering life. I am going to be present- 
ed this season. 
Marie.” 

“T’d love to be,” said Rose-Marie en- 
viously. “But one’s dress costs such a 
lot—besides, who is going to do it?” 


“Lady Millicent Cargan—for a con- | 


sideration,” said Lily Merewether, with 
a hint of cynicism. “And a very hand- 





HOME CORRESPONDENCE 
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some consideration,” she added. “I don’t 
feel at all indebted to her.” 

“Well, it is of no use thinking about 
that,” said Rose-Marie, with a sigh. “But 
I must try and poke Francis up. He 
is simply the dearest dear, but there was 
never anything quite so unpractical and 
visionary.” Her charming face was 
marred by an expression of discontent. 

“Men are selfish—no, I don’t mean 
that. Francis is not selfish, but he doesn’t 
understand. No man understands a 
woman—a novelist least of all.” 

“Does anyone understand anyone else?” 
asked Lily Merewether. For a moment 
her handsome, evil face looked very worn 
and sad. 

“I think women understand each 
other,” said Rose-Marie quickly. It was 
soothing to administer a poke to her very 
dear friend. “Take it from me, that 
when one woman tries to best another 
woman, honors are generally easy.” 

(To be Continued 


You ought to be, Rose- 
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| NEW BOOKS OF PERMANENT INTEREST 


THE WAY OF MARTHA AND 
THE WAY OF MARY 
Stephen Graham’s New Book on Russia 







IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF 
NAPOLEON 


His Life and Its Famous Scenes 
By JAMES MORGAN 
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eS 







A book revealing the true heart 
and mind of Russia by one who has 
lived with the people and knows 
their strange and’ beautiful country. 


Illustrated. $2.00 


Not an “arm chair” life of Na- 
poleon, but a real, vivid, human 
account of his career, written by one 
who has followed his footsteps frorm 
Corsica to St. Helena. 


Unusually illustrated. $2.50 
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THE LIFE OF 
HENRY CODMAN POTTER 


Seventh Bishop of New York 
By GEORGE HODGES 


Bishop Potter was the friend of 
all sorts and conditions of men. His 
story is the story of a man who 
touched life at many points, and 
was part of every important recent 
movement in Democracy. 


Illustrated. $3.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 


‘*The Angel of the Battlefield’’ 
THE LIFE OF CLARA BARTON 


By PERCY H. EPLER 




























The life story of a truly great 
woman, who by her activities as nurse 
and comforter, takes her place beside 
Florence Nightingale in American 
history. 













Illustrated. $2.50 











Oxford University Press Publications 





The Rise of English Literary Prose | An Historical Atlas of Modern Europe. 
oy eg pane —. Pro- From 1789 to 1914 
lessor of English in umbia University. 
By C. GRANT RICHARDSON and 
Crown. 8vo0. Cloth XIll+ 551. a }.G. BARTHOLOMEW. Imperial 
bed ioscan ee epee g 1.15 
_ This book covers the period of discovery Twenty-nine full colored plates and four- 
in the history of English literary prose. It | teen half plates, forty-three maps in all, with 
begins with the latter half of the Fourteenth | an historical and explanatory text. 
Century and it ends with the first quarter of Adequate, inexpensive and accurate, this 
the Seventeenth Century. From thepreface. | atlas will be welcomed by all who take an 


active interest in the politics of modern 
The Oxford Treasury of French Europe. The maps show the shifting boun- 
Literature Vol. I: 


daries according to various treaty settle- 
ments and many of the questions being asked 































ee Ge ee a to-day all over the world will be found 
LATHAM. Crown. 8 vo. Cloth. answered here. 










pp. 331 


The aim has been to produce a selection 
that will prove attractive to the young recruit 
of literature as well as of the highest signifi- 
cance to the veteran. There will be three 
volumes in all. 


The Tale of the Armament of 
Igor, A. D., 1185. 


A Russian Historical Epic, edited and 
translated by LEONARD: A. MAG- 
NUS, with revised Russian Text, 
Translation, Notes, Introduction and 
Glossary. 8vo. pp. 186... $2.00 


90 cents 
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An Introduction to Roman Dutch Law 


By R. W. LEE. 
396 
The system of law known as ‘‘ Roman- 
Dutch Law'’ is that “‘ which obtained in 
the province of Holland during the existence 
of the Republic of the United Netherlands.” 


The Evolution of Prussia. 





















The making of an empire. ByJ. A. R. 
MARRIOTT and C. GRANT ROB- 
ERTSON. Crown. 8vo. Cloth. pp. 
460, with 8 maps $1.75 


























At all Booksellers or Sent by the publishers. Send for Complete Catalogue 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


New Kind of Luggage for Southern Travel 


Handsome Black Extension Cases—lIntroduced Here 


The color of these commo- 
dious traveling cases is their 
particularly new feature— 
similar kinds heretofore have 
always been a tan or brown 
that shows soil rather readily. 
We have had these new cases 
for men and women made up 
after our own ideas, and they 
seem exactly the thing for 
long trips. 

Of dull black cowhide of excellent 
quality, or of handsome black grain 
leather, they come in many sizes and 
shapes, from the ordinary suitcase at 
$5 up to the extra strong and large 
extension case at $35. Some are 
divided in the middle —not extensible— 
others are of the bellows type that 
extends to double size. Straps, hard- 


ware and all construction features are 
the best to be had for service and looks. 


Find them in the Luggage Section, 
Main Floor, Chestnut Street. 


Winter Toilet Helps 


Those who use the products of the Wanamaker “Queen Mary” Labora- 
tory know how effective they are in warding off many of the discomforts 
of cold winds—and not less in curing troubles once started when rough 
and biting weather must be faced daily. The facial creams are not only 
delightful to use—they keep almost indefinitely without changing or 
spoiling ; and both creams and powders are made with the most particular 
care by experts in the Wanamaker Laboratory. 


Queen Mary Skin Cream, 50c. Cleansing Cream, 50c. 
Delicate Skin Cream, containing Olive Oil, 75c. For use after these creams three good face 


“Youth and Beauty Cream”—a finishing or powders are “L’Empire,” “Arabe” and “Violette 
greaseless cream, 50c. des Vallées”— in various shades, 50c a box. 


JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


A RATTLING GOOD PENCIL 


For Business Men’ For Writers 


The 
MABIE MAGAZINE 4/7 _ n. 
CLUTCH PENCIL MABIE 


MAGAZINE 
holds enough lead to last CLUTCH PENCIL 
a year. 19 inches of it, is made of heavy 
all of which can be 


sterling silver. Not 
used to the last 1-4 the thin kind 'that dents 
of an inch. 


if you look at it too hard, 
but heavy and thick enough 
to stand constant use and carry- 


Wanamaker’s ; : 
ing without denting. 


Sell This 


: The lead is always held rigidly in the point, 
Pencil 


and does not need sharpening. 
Fitted with a novel pocket clip, to ensure safety 
in carrying. 
PRICE IN STERLING SILVER, $1.50, WITH CLIP 


Also made in +old—solid or filled. Get one from Wanamaker’s or your jeweler. 
MABIE, TODD & CO,, cermin part 


2 SSS 

es a1 who prefer 
GATES +0 use a nice 
quality of stationary for 
their correspondence 
should inquire for Crane’s 


Ladies’ Note Papers and 
Envelopes. 


Every Woman 


looking for stylish 
and dependable 


Dress Goods 


, Should ask to see 
| READ’S 
| FABRICS 


Unsurpassed in every par- 
ticular—quality, attractive- 
ness, finish and colorings. 


Sold by all Stationers in a variety 
of tints and surfaces. Manufactured 
and supplied to the trade by 


Z. & W. M. CRANE 


DALTON MASS., U. S. A. 


Do Business by Mail 
It’ lists } 

gre 

information on Mail Advertising. Also 

prices and quantity on 6,000 national mail- 
ing lists, 99% guaranteed. Such as: , 

War Maternal Mi Wealthy Men Z 

~ ; one | G The manufacturer guaran- 


tees every yard sold over 
the retail counter. 


Wm. F. Read & Sons Co. 


Ross-Gould PHILADELPHIA 


Mailing 
haestS St.Louis 
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‘‘For the Nursery”’ 


and for baby’s outings, 
THERMOS is indispensa- 
ble. It keeps milk cold and 


bacteria proof. 


fen: baby in the nursery 


At feeding time reduce cold 
milk with hot water from a 
companion Thermos Bottle, 
thus bringing it to the ideal 
feeding temperature, In fact 


THERMOS 


Serves you right—food or 
drink—hot or cold—when, 
where and as you like. 


The late Elbert Hubbard in an 
appreciation of THERMOS wrote: 
“This Seventh Modern Wonder of 
the World should be known and 
utilized by every family, rich or poor, 
the round world over; it means 
happiness and length of days.” 


We supply THERMOS to the Allies 
from our American plant, and to the 
Teutons from Berlin, for use in the 
hospitals and trenches—as a life- 
saving device. 


In buying THERMOS you are se- 
lecting the invention honored with 
the Grand Prize by the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition, and by like Ex- 
positions at Berlin, Paris, Antwerp, 
Madrid, Seattle, Vienna and London. 


The high honors mentioned ac- 
cruing to THERMOS were because it 
is the original temperature retaining 
vessel and has achieved the distinc- 
tion of being a boon to humanity. 


Originally expensive, THERMOS 
vessels are now sold by all 
leading dealers throughout the 
world at from $1.00 up. Send 
for catalogue. 


American 


Thermos Bottle Co. 
NORWICH, CONN. 


New York San Francisco Toronto 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


Every Woman Will Want to Add One of These 
New Fans to Her Evening Costume yep: 


The gathering of feather fans of unusual kinds 
at the Wanamaker Store marks the entrance of 
a new and delightful note into evening fashions 
for women. For no one can see these fans 
without realizing how much grace and charm 
they add to evening toilettes—these large, 
spreading feathers of myriad hues, swept into 
luxurious clusters by deft fingers that are 
instinct with artistry, and held in place by their 
slender sticks of imitation tortoise-shell or amber. 


Dozens of kinds there seem to be—here, 
the odd, one-sided “ vulture fan” of fiat, 
straight feathers in their natural white 
and brownish coloring; there, the foamy 
ostrich plumes, swirling in luxuriant 
grace—sometimes these fold in the usual 
way, sometimes they are held open in 
newer effect. Here, the flat, irregular 
quills, with a trace of softness at their 
base—an odd and striking conception ; 
there, some _ waving peacock 
feathers that will lend just the right note 
of brilliance to a dark dancing frock. 


All the evening colors are shown, as well 
as the new greens, sapphire blue, African 
brown, and other dark shades. Prices 
range from $5 to $75, and there is excellent 
choice among the less expensive kinds. 


Royal Irish Linen Stationery 
Now Sold by the Pound 


By a recent and special arrangement, the Social Stationery Section is now able to sell 
Marcus Ward’s “ Royal Irish Linen ”—one of the most famous of fine writing papers— 
not only in boxes of various sizes, but also by the pound. In both forms, the present 
prices are considerably lower than those at which this paper has heretofore been sold. 

By the pound, in white, new blue, light pink and French gray, 75c, and 75c for 

one hundred envelopes. Note or letter size. 

By the box, in white, new blue, twilight gray, French gray and Rosalie pink, note 

or letter size, 75c, $1.50, $1.75, $2, $2.50 and $4. 


Correspondence cards, 60c a box of one quire with plain edges; 75c a box of one 
quire with gilt edges. 


JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA 
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The Emerson Automatic 


The supreme goal of the Player Piano—perfect reproduction of hand-playing—is real- 
ized in the Emerson Automatic, the newest, most artistic and human of Player Pianos. 


In the Automatic one receives the impression of accomplished hands playing the 
keys. “ Mechanical touch” has disappeared. It reproduces the interpretations of 
the great artists as they themselves played that particular music. 


The AccompanO, a new and wonderful invention, enables one to regulate and phrase 
the music from a distance. As shown in the illustration, the singer is playing her 
own accompaniment. With very little practice the accompaniment can be played in 
this manner with far better effects than if played by hand. 


The experience is yours as soon as you will—at any Emerson dealer’s. 


Sold in New York and Philadelphia by John Wanamaker 


EMERSON PIANO CO, 2®°S708,_ MASSACHUSETTS 


Dealers in Principal Cities and Towns. Send for Catalog. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Montbiy. 





SUCCESSFUL BOOKS 


FICTION 


The Money Master 


By SIR GILBERT PARKER. 


“He has traveled far and wide by sea and land, he has written 
novels placed in Egypt, South Africa and other scenes he has visited, 
but to none of them has he been able to give the truth that appears 
in all his stories of his home land.’’—Boston Transcript. ** “The Money 
Master’ is big in its analysis of human nature and reveals new depths 
in Sir Gilbert’s power of creation, his imagination and his sympathies 
with the distressed. He has filled the novel with splendid touches that 
show men and women clear to their souls and their bones.’’—Phila- 
delphia Record. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.35 net; Leather, $1.50 net. 


Heart of a Sunset 


By REX BEACH. 


*“‘Wonderfully timely is the ‘Heart of the Sunset,’ a thrilling and 
fascinating romance by Rex Beach. ... It is a smashing fine 

filled with bumor, thrilling situations and « great and tender 
love.’"—Boston Globe. ‘‘In this wildly thrilling story of recent times 
on the Mexican border Mr. Beach seems himself againg In dealing with 
primitive passions and raw emotions he has few equals. He has taken 
many incidents and characters bodily from the present and newly past 
disturbances. with scarcely a change of name, and wrought a ew f 
of intense interest.”"—Lezington (Ky.) Herald, Illustrated. $1.35 net, 


The Rainbow Trail 


By ZANE GREY. 


“This is an excellent story, the 
best Zane Grey has written, show- 
- power to stir the deep emotions 
and thrilling the heart with genu- 
ine romance.”—Brooklyn Standard 
Union. 

“One feels that Mr. Grey knows 
his desert country and has studied 
Nature’s yarious and changeful 
moods, and that his descriptions 
faithfully mirror the scenic beauty 
and. majesty of the wonderland 
that has such a strong appeal for 
artists and poets."—San Francisco 
Bulletin. $1.35 net. 


The Bachelors 


By WILLIAM DANA ORCUTT. 


“A very modern, up-to-the-min- 
ute novel of society and_ affairs, 
with its scenes laid in Boston, New 
York and Bermuda. “The Bachel- 
ors’ are men twenty years out of 
college, of widely varying interests 
and characters, but warm friends. 
The story deals with their suddenly 
developed desire to marry, their 
efforts to win wives and the com- 
lications that ensue.”"—N. Y. 
imes. Frontispiece. $1.35 net. 


Over Paradise Ridge 


BY MARIA THOMPSON DAVIESS. 

A love-story of to-day, full of the emotional quality of this author's 
best work, and of the buoyancy and enthusiasm of youth. Not since 
“The Melting of Molly’’ has Miss Daviess given to the public a book 
so full of charm and drama. IUustrated, $1.00 net, 


Plashers Mead 


By COMPTON MACKENZIE. 


The novelist of today who is making the real success in England is 
Mackenzie, w! new novel, ‘‘Plashers Mead,’’ has just been 
in this . _He has come to the front as Arnol 

and H. G. Wells before him—as J. M. Barrie did 

has convinced both English and American a 


book worth keeping. Frontispiece. $1.35, net. 


H By EDWIN 
° e LEFEVRE. 


Here is a book which will compel attention by its brilliancy, au- 
dacity and satire. H. R.—nominally a bank clerk, actually a genius— 
upsets the conventions of the bank. expresses his love at first signt 
for the president’s daughter, and goes forth to conquer New — + ood 

ut in 
vein of romance run 
Frontispiece. $1.25 net. 


many a long day. 


advertises his intentions to marry her by the sandwich-men. 
spite of his methods a real love-story and a 
throughout. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
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By ANNA HOWARD SHAW 
With the Collaboration of Elizabeth 
Jordan 


is, says the Brooklyn Eagle, “the 
most entertaining volume of personal 
reminiscence that has appeared in 
It reads gaily and 
well from cover to cover, and it is 
not exaggerating to call its subject- 
matter delightful.” 


OF PERMANENT INTEREST 


Acres of Diamonds 
By RUSSELL H. CONWELL. 


“Though Russell H. Conwell’s‘Acres of Diamonds’ 
have been spread all over the United States, time and care 
have made them more valuable, and now that they have been 
reset in black and white by their discoverer, they are to be 
laid in the hands of a multitude for their enrichment. 


“As a student, schoolmaster, lawyer, preacher, organist, 
thinker and writer, lecturer, educator, diplomat and leader 
of men, he has made his mark on his city and State, and 
the times in which he has lived. A man dies, but his good 
work lives. 


“His ideas, ideals and enthusiasms have inspired tens 
of thousands of lives. A book full of the energetics of a 
master workman is just what every young man cares for.” 


JOHN WANAMAKER. 
Illustrated. $1.00 net. 


The Man Jesus 


By MARY AUSTIN. 


“This book is much more than 
a fine and beautiful interpretation 
of Jesus from the modern stand- 
point of broader knowledge and 
saner views than civilization has 
hitherto attained. It is an electri- 
fying vision of our own social 
awakening and progression, under 
the immediate leadership of the 
kindest Man, the Noblest Seer and 
the greatest Reformer that the 
world has ever known.”—Washing- 
ton Star. 


“Not only a remarkably fine 
piece of interpretative writing, but 
is real literature as distinguished 
by purity and simplicity of dic- 
tion.”—San Francisco Bulletin. 

$1.20 net. 


College Sons and 
College Fathers 


By HENRY 8S. CANBY. 


You have just sent your son to 
college, or. you will send him next 
year. What is it you expect him 
to get out of his four years there 
to benefit him most and fit him 
to best serve the community? Professor Canby, a professor 
at Yale University, has written a book you cannot afford to 
miss. $1.20. net. 


Australian Byways 
By NORMAN DUNCAN. 
: “The ‘outskirts’ of Australian civilization are’ 
in a graphic way by Norman Duncan in this hand 
volume. The story has not a dull line, and is a 
of a little-understood country.”—Philadelphia 


Illustrated, $1.75 net. 


$2.00 net. 


In Vacation America 


By HARRISON RHODES. 

America has now come perforce the continent for peace- 
ful vacations. Therefore Mr. Rhodes’s delightful picture of 
the varied possibilities of our own country as a field for 
every sort of pleasant recreation is sure tobe doubly wel- 
come. If you are wondering where to go this winter or 
looking ahead for next summer you will find suggestions of 
practical value here. INustrated. $1.50 net. 
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